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} lrawn the Grant subserip- 


FRHE 7¢es, after a week’s effort, has with 
tion from the public gaze. 
ind the 


rich men. 


It never reached $15,000 of the proposed 


5250,099, greater part of this was made up of few large do- 


nations from The popular end of the movement has been 


lamentably small—the gifts of ten dollars and under amounting in all 


to $120 only. One dollar and a half seem to have come from chil- 


dren with more pocket-money than was good for them. ‘The reason 
of this is obvious enough. General Grant cultivates and associates with 
rich men mainly, and appears to value them mainly for their wealth, 
and plain people with but little money are therefore disposed to think 
that the rich men, if he needs pecuniary assistance, will take care of him, 
He is just now engaged in a Mexican railroad enterprise, of which the 
No 


one whom these eminent men find useful ever suffers from want of money, 


two principal promoters are Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. Russell Sage 


and we may be sure that as long as he is in their hands they will see that 
We trust 


ther humiliations in store for him ; a greater one than this last attempt to 


his needs are satisfied. that his other friends have no fur- 


raise a subscription for him they could hardly have devised. It is 
the more deplorable because he has as a soldier solid claims on the 
gratitude of the country which the country, as is well known, is fully 
Mr. William E. Chandler has, in a letter to 


the 7rzéune, called attention to the fact that there would have been no 


prepared to meet. recent 


difficulty in getting a bill through Congress in May, 1878, putting him 
on the retired list of tic Army with the rank of general, and a salary of 
$17,500, had it not been opposed by “some of his most devoted and 
wanted 


conspicuous friends.” The reason was, of course, that they 


him for “politics.” Now, the people, in the clearest manner by the 


elections of 1874 and 1876, signified that they had had enough of him 
in politics. The Republican party has signified the same thing in the 


Chicago Convention, for it must be remembered that the famous band 


of 306 who stuck to him in that body was mainly composed of 


Southern delegates of both colors, who could have given him no 
votes if he had been nominated, and whose opinions on public 


lf he 
needs money, therefore, and wishes to preserve the hold on popular 


questions are naturally regulated by their personal necessities. 


respect and gratitude given him by the war, all he has to do is to take 


the well-paid military rank which Congress, we feel sure, is still ready 


5 


to bestow on him, and quit politics forever. He is steadily frittering h 
fame away by allowing the impression to sink into the popular mind 
that he is letting himself be used by political and financial specula- 


tors and adventurers. 


We believe that the use to which Messrs. Jay Gould and Russell Sage 
propose to put him is to m ike him president of a great Mexican rail- 
the that he 
have subscribed $200,000 to the Grant fund if it had been thought pru- 

But the moral stom- 
achs of the General's friends, strong as they are, do not appear to 
They 


themselves up with tonics, for all we know. 


road combination, and former is so much in earnest vould 


dent to accept Such a sum from such a source. 


brac ing 


may be 
The 


lat it 


have been strong enough for this, even now 
subscription scheme 
I started 


was weighted from the outset by the fact t was 


This at once brought it into disfavor with all 
to the shafts of 


newspaper, 


even exposed it their ridicule. It ought to have 


started by a committee and communicated to all the Grant spapers 
on the same day, and then a competition might have sprung up amongst 


them as to which should rake in the most money. It mi 


rht have beer 
stimulated, too, by secret promises of consulships, post-trade rships ip- 


praiserships, and store-keeperships in 1884. 


If we must concern ourselves with the fate of our ex-Presidents 
there is another class of past officials who make a similar appeal to ou 
sympathies: we mean the heads of departments. Whether they have 


been 


taken from polit 1 or professional life it is often extremely 

cult for them to recover the ground lost in four years’ absence from the 
current; their places have been filled, and their clients or constituents 
have put their trusts into other hands Foreign mis s cannot alway 
be provided for them, and in a reformed civil s ce would be hardly 
more exposed to “ rotation ”’ than domestic office If representation by 
districts were abolished such men might h ype to recover speedily theu 
political standing at least. As it is, acceptance of a seat in the Cabinet 
often, if not generally, means for them a deliberat crifice of the 
future. Secretary Sherman will, or probably may. one of the oe 
gaged after more than a quarter of a century dy devot to pub- 
lic affairs. General Garfield’s timely el it ~ ( t to 
President-elect seemed to open the way providentially for Mr. Sher- 
man’s return to the body which he quitted for the Tr urv. On per- 
sonal and on public grounds it should be a gratification to see him 
re-elected by the | egislature of Ohio. He has, with his ual frank- 
ness, announced his candidacy, but is met by the objection t! has 
had a monopoly long enough, and by a fresh crop of stories like those 
by which it was sought to prevent his nomination at ¢ y 

Chere happens to be an unusual number of Senatorial —p ts, and 
it cannot be said that they make a very reputable array. Some of them 
stand in the line of promotion from State Boss ; some are blatant mem- 


be rs of the Lower House who, Withe ut Mr. Blaine Sexpenence In manage 





g 
ing the Machine, would bring to the Senate the san titude for vio- 
lating the traditions and proprieties of that body; an n general the 
scramble decidedly implies a prevailing belief in a revival of the Senatorial 
Group. Mr. Wheeler, in modest fashion, indicates his willingness to be 
complimented with a seat in the Senate from N York, ire 
told that his open opposition to the nomination of Gov. Corne iS 
sealed his chances; he cannot be * Conkling’s If we are to 
have Conkling’s man, by the way, we must resign ourselves to a Conk- 
ling group, of which Vice-President Arthur will be the third constituent. 
All this shows that somehow the Bosses are cor lent t t Mr. Haves’s 
successor is going to hold a different attitude towards the dit 
would be worth Gen. Garfield’s while to enquire what is the basis for 
such encouragement, and whether, if there be any ground for it, it i 
iltogether creditable to hims« I talk abou arpall at Men- 
tor, during the Conkling-Grar it, has, afterall, less significance than 
the signs of hopeful activity in corrupt leadership of the Republican 
party for these must mean t Gen. Gart $ I has been 
‘discounted, Wi rema k Laat tiie M issach ettSs Senatorsnip ts, il C- 
cordance with respectable cCustor likely to abide with Mr. Dawes, 
who, as if dropping an anchor to windward (we do not mean of the 
President-elect but of pul ic s nent), has lately declared himself, in 
ad speec h, In I or of ¢ => t rh 
ine wee Vitnesst 1 re s lati Urtic es of mer- 
chandise as well as at the Stock Exchange. United States bonds ad- 
i2 { ed ct ts pri 1K ( S the puyel 
lyati tl 34] ; stment. Railroad bonds 
ud cet to 6} per « ind stocks ire spec ed in advanced 
14 to 17 points, the rise being led by the b r ciass of ks on which 
dividends have been regularly paid for years. All that is surprising 
at the il of speculation and the prices is that it 
sho I time when the banks fully expanded, and at a 
St ) Cag Veeck, St ti iS on ( flu nce ire con erned, 
es ending fac ties. he ports of e¢ larger than 
few w S ag ut no S ent to replace in the loan 
market the drafts on it by reason of the payments into the Treasury, 
ind the shipments of money tot South and West. The speculation 
may s ) in vat great accumulation of money here 
earl the new year, of a very large demand from Europe for Ameri- 
can s s of luction of the rate of interest, by refunding, on 
mot 1 $600,000,000 of the public debt to 34 and possibly 3 per cent. 
Dp un \ll these favor events can be reasonably calculated 
on as likely to occur in the not remote future; and yet the interval 








~ { pel | I re I to a pal () tni 
i ( t r ot . ties 1 é 1 I le b rs 
( . ed price peculators have been t 
( | I ine price Oo l on in London decline to Sled 
per « t d the bullio il re ol r ‘buzzard dollar fell t 
! 
$0.8623 


There could hardly be a better illustration of the way the best set- 


} : tir | . . } art 
tied maxims Of government are sometime disregarded in the admunis- 


tration of Federal affairs at the South than the case of Deputy-Collector 


Lanier, of Louisiana. One of these maxims is that when you have to deal 

ith a turbulent or disaffected population you should employ agents, and 
especially tax-collecting agents, who will have nothing specially provo- 
cative about them—that is, nothing to rouse hostility beyond the fear- 
less performance of their duty. [This man Lanier is, however, we 
helieve in old defaulter ot the state S¢ rvice . he 1S also editor ot a 


Radical newspaper, and has been running for Congress, and, we pre- 


sume, “ working ” vigorously as an agitator in his district. The result 


is, as he pitifully writes to Washington, that he is “now a prisoner in 
his own house, and dare not go out for fear of assassination,” and 
“finds it necessary to leave the collection district to secure his per- 


sonal safety.” ‘lease advise me,” he adds, “what to do in the 


premises.” [he advice Commissioner Raum ought to give him 


is to resign and attend exclusively to his newspaper and his _politi- 
cal work. Instead of this, however, he has sent him an armed 
guard from New Orleans to go about with him on his collection trips, 
like the Irish constabulary with the landlords and process-servers. It 
may save some Stalwart the trouble of writing us a letter accusing us of 
sympathizing with bulldozers and Red-shirts, to say that we are in favor 
of enforcing the law at the South with every kind of weapon known to 
modern warfare; but we hold that the officers of the law ought first to 
be selected simply for their official duty, and that the more difficulty 
they are likely to encounter in the discharge of this duty, from the cha- 
racter of the population they have to deal with, the more careful should 
the selection be. Lanier, on his own showing, is an unfit person for his 
office. An editor of a newspaper and working politician haS no busi- 
ness to be a collector of revenue ina disturbed district. 


Some Stalwart papers are angry because we have appeared to 
share in General Schofield’s apprehension that the standards at West 
Point would be lowered in ordered to help colored boys to get through. 
Now, we assert that it is literally true that the standards have been 
lowered by some form of indulgence in order to help the eleven colored 
cadets to graduate, and that Whittaker, too, has enjoyed favors which 
Since he left the 


Academy a petition has already been signed by ministers and others in 


would not have been accorded to a white boy. 


this city asking the President to put him back, although his inability to 
pass the examination has been fully ascertained. This has all grown 
out of the anxiety of the Republican party to have the negro justify 
the sacrifices made on his behalf and the expectations excited about 
him. The motive is praiseworthy, but the means resorted to are not 
Phe Government has no right, either at West Point or any- 


West Point is a scientifi 


defensible. 
where else, to mix philanthropy with business. 


school for the training of experts for the public service, and it is as 
much an abuse of a public trust to use it foi missionary or reformatory 
purposes, as it would be to give some ol the funds of the Naval 
Observatory to a colored orphan asylum, One unfortunate effect of the 
Stalwart view of the school was only too plainly revealed in Whittaker’s 


diary, where e denounced the professors who gave him low marks as 
' 11 . } ] — 
enemies of his race, and treated himself as a martvr whenever he broke 


down in his recitations 
Che conser sis of the Buffalo Couwrzer, the New York [WVer/d, the 
Louisville Cow ter- Jour nal, and perhaps ¢ ther Democrati w;wurl ils, in 
recommending the majority in Congress at the coming session to tak 
up and enact civil-service relori , might lead to omething if Mr. Hayes 
should dextrous! pave the wav in his forthcoming message, ind if the 
South were ready to seize this opportunity, while still acting with the 
P ff demonstrating their interest in legislation which 
‘ $ 1 is alik VI ) ern press made the most of M: 
Garfield’s defection from the prin iples of reform in his letter of ac- 
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ceptance, and used it as an argument for the hopelessness of any im- 


provement in the Federal officers at the South under his Administra- 


tion. Their representatives in Congress now have it in their power to 


forestall his accession, and to bind him and the succeeding Republican 
Congress to a system making ¢ ipacity and fidelity the tests of admis- 
sion to and tenure in office. One result of this would be the immediate 
emancipation of the Federal office-holders from forced assessments. 


Four years hence they could not be counted upon at all for the sinews 


of the campaign; so that, viewed merely as a stroke of party policy, 
the reform commends itself to the outgoing majority. It would, of 
course, challenge the support of an influential portion of Republicans in 


Moreover, it would be the be; 


Congress, and of President H tyes. gin 


ning of a new “record,” of which the Democratic party stands so 





sorely in need; and something would have been done to offset resump- 


tion or any other trump-card of its opponents. 


\n independent Republican organization in Auburn, N. Y., the 
Young Men’s Garfield and Arthur Club, formed in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the ring politicians of the county, and having a large member- 
ship, had much to do with the success of the R« publican ticket in that 
city. Encouraged by its performances, it has within a fortnight adopt- 


ed a permanent organization on a somewhat novel basis. Its object, 


according to the constitution, is ‘to provide mental instruction on 


questions of public policy,” to sustain the principles of the Republican 
party, to preserve the purity of the caucuses, and to make incessant 
war on the Machine—ze., “ those who would use its [the party's] name 
to subserve personal and selfish purposes.” To this end the members 
pledge themselves to attend caucuses, and no public officer is permitted 
to be president of the club; which is carrying out President Hayes’s 
“executive order.” For the purpose of mental instruction it is pro- 
posed to have assembly rooms with reading-room and library attached, 
and to provide for lectures by prominent politicians of the better sort 
Already nearly 700 members have been enrolled in Auburn alone, and 
the county will be well represented too. In Rochester, as we are 
informed, a similar organization has grown out of the Young Men’s 
Lincoin Club, a very influential body. 

The report of the United States Treasurer shows that of nearly 
$73,000,000 standard silver dollars coined since 1878 only 34 per cent. 
has gone into circulation. Over $47,000,000 are in the Treasury vaults. 
It will be one of the first and most pressing duties of Congress to deal 
with this state of things. The hopes which the bi-metallists have been 
trying to keep alive, that the nations of Europe would come to the rescue 
and help us out of the silver difficulty, are now substantially given up, 
if, indeed, there was ever anything substantial about them. Every now 
and then there comes a rumor that Germany is going back to bi-me- 
tallism, but it is almost immediately followed by an emphatic denial 


from the men in authority. The experience of France in trying to be 


bi-metallic is at this moment very instructive. She is steadily losing 


her stock of gold in spite of all efforts to prevent it. Within the past 
few months she has lost about $50,000,000, although it was hoped that 
the drain would be stopped by ceasing to coin silver. A month ago the 
plan of raising the rate of interest at the Bank of France was tried, 
but the result is that the bank instead of gaining gold has gained silver, 
of which it has already an enormous stock. Frenchmen who have pay- 
ments to make in mono-metallic countries make them in gold, because 
silver will not be received, and then lately it is said, as the stock of gold 
has been visibly diminishing, people have begun to draw on it, even 
when they do not need it for transmission abroad, fearing that it may 
before long disappear altogether. Another rise in the bank rate is now 
looked for, and in Europe it is believed that a sharp struggle for the 


gold between England, France, and this country is impending. 


One of the cries against the South with which the Republicans opened 
the late canvass was that there were great frauds committed in taking 
the present census in the Southern States, with the view of increasing or 
maintaining the Southern representation under the coming apportion- 
ment. A good deal was made of this charge both by newspapers and 
on the plausible ground that the increase reported in South Caro- 
lina o General Walker 


thereupon probed the matter to the bottom, by having the enumeration 


orator 
er the census of 1870 was simply impossible. 
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made over again in the suspected districts, and made the unpleasant 
discovery that it was the census of 1870 which was defective. It was 
taken by the carpet-bag government, whose officers, in this as in most 
Some of 
They 


had settled that @ Arzorz the South must have cheated in the census, 


other things, pocketed the money and did not do the work. 


the Stalwart Senators in Washington cannot bear this, however. 


whatever the figures may say, and they have persuaded the President 
to have still another careful enumeration made by persons in whom 
Mr. Wallace, the United States Marshal for 
South Carolina, first raised the cry of fraud, but has since acknowledged 


thev have confidence. 


his error; but this produces no impression on the Stalwart mind. If 
this last count should reveal nothing wrong, the condition of this mind, 


which in all that relates to the South is a very peculiar organ, will be 
¢ o 


really pitiable. 


We print on another page, as an answer to numerous letters of en- 
quiry, the constitution and a list of officers of the reorganized Civil- 
Service Reform Association. It will be seen that ample precautions 
have been taken both in the constitution and in the composition of the 


executive committee against any partisan use of the association. Copies 


of the constitution will 


for them to the 


, we are informed, be sent to any one applying 


g 
secretary. The annual dues are low enough to enable 
even those of very limited means to give some help to the undertaking, 
but those who are more fortunate will remember that larger donations 
The work of 
the association, too, has equally strong claims upon those in both par- 


can, and we feel sure will, be turned to good account. 


ties who think that the country ought to be governed by the unbiassed 
opinion of the majority of the voters. Civil-service reform aims at re- 
moving one of the greatest obstacles to the free play of this opinion 
on the Government, and this is something which every honest man of 
both parties must desire, and will desire the more earnestly the more 
But civil- 
service reform cannot, any more than anything else, be forced on the 


importance he attaches to his own views of public policy. 
public. Unless it is the product of clear comprehension, brought about 
by thorough discussion, it will either prove defective or wiil not last. 
This discussion the Association proposes to start and keep going. 


There is nothing new in the condition of the Irish question. Both 
sides are getting ready for the prosecutions, but the interest in them is ap- 
parently very small, so completely have all political prosecutions lost 
their gravity. Everybody knows that, even in case of conviction, the 
sentences will lve slight, and probably will be greatly mitigated in the 
execution. Moreover, the decay of eloquence at the Irish bar since 
the O'Connell trials in 1844 has been considerable. There is nobody 
who excites the same expectations as the lawyers who figured in 
those trials, and the defendants, except Mr. Parnell, are mostly agi- 
tators from obscure positions in life, for whom the prosecution is a 
distinct social gain. The most important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the land question since last week is a letter to the London Daz/y 
News from Professor Thorold Rogers, the well-known English political 
economist and member of Parliament. He declares that he has “ never 
met an Irishman, not an absentee or land-agent or a land-jobber or a 
survivor of the Protestant ascendency party,” who did not affirm that 
“the remedy for Irish agrarian disaffection was to plant, by fair and 
legal means, the Irish occupier on the scil of his native country.” He 
further declares that he has never “ met any person who doubted ” that 
the small Irish tenant was only able to pay the rent now exacted of him 
under competition, by the help of annual gains in England during the 
harvest ; that he “ has invariably found on enquiry” that if the Irish 
land-owners had made in 1878 and 1879 such reductions of rent as 
were made by English land-owners, “no one would have heard of 
Mr. Parnell or his Land League as serious political difficulties ” ; that he 
has never heard it “ seriously denied ” that in the vast majority of cases 
in Ireland improvements are made by the tenants, and that under these 
circumstances to exact competitive rents is “tyranny and robbery,” and 
that the maintenance of the Irish constabulary out of the imperial ex- 
chequer is, under these circumstances, complicity with wrong-doing ; 
that “ he would be surprised to hear that during the last two disastrous 
years Irish landlords have not received a larger percentage in the 
rental of agricultural land than the English landowners have.” He 
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then points out in strong language the justification given to Mr. 





nell’s assertion that Irish questions can get no justice from an E 


g 
Parliament, by the contemptuous rejection by the Lords of the three 
Irish bills of last session, two of them—the Limitation of Costs Bill and 


the Irish County Registration Bill—* without a shadow of an excuse.” 


What is to be done or whether anvthing is to be done in the matter 


of coercive measures is still a matter of uncertainty. The Radical wing 
of the Cabinet, represented by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, are 
known to be opposed to any extraordinary repressive legislation, and 
are prepared to bring in and pass the proposed land bill, even in the 


presence of the disturbances and outrages. The 


have all along insisted that the Liberal party was made up of two 

he stile and irre. oncilable camps, will have it that the inevitable split 
| 

is to come now from the Irish question, and rumors to this effect are 


} 


constantly set afloat every week, There does not appear, however, to 


be much foundation, if any foundation, forthem. Mr. Forster, though 
looking to coercion as a possibility, seems disposed to compromise with 
his Radical colleagues by holding off as long as possible, and trving 
whether the ordinary process of law will not do the work of pacitica- 
tion, or, at least, do it sufficiently. One of the best signs of the times 
for Ireland is, that the Radical English constituen 
time ready to treat Irish grievances as popular grievances, which Eng- 


Whether this is or 


to the fact that manv of these constituencies contain a large ILrish vote, 


lish Liberals should make their own. 


it is'for Ireland an imporiant and encouraging phenomenon. 


There has been a very singular debate in the Prussian Parliament 
on a petition, signed by various eminent and influential men, praying 
for the exclusion of the Jews from office and the infliction of other dis- 


abilities. The movement is said to have been got up by Herr Stoecker, 


one of the Court chaplains, and to have had lately more or less of 
Prince Bismarck’s sympathy. The principal charge against the 
the old one of spoiling the Christians by stock-jobbing and usury, but 
the whole string of charges produced by Professor Treitschke in his 
pamphlet is freely used. The real trouble is that the J: 


various conditions both of life and character, are beating the ¢ 


Ws, OWing to 
hristians 


badly in pursuits which the Christians have only taken up with eager- 


oe 1 t, Tr ] . - Ty \ 
ness within the last twenty vears. As long as Germany was not a 
. ] ] } . the financial — | 
great commercial and stock-dealing country the financial success of 
the Jews excited no apprehension. The Emperor its said to side strong- 


ly with the Israelites, and we presume they have nothing worse than 


abuse to fear. 

The French are busy reform their magistracy, which has ever 
since the “Seize Mai” been a sore subject with the Republicans of the 
Left. The hostility of large numbers of the judges to the Republic 


seemed to make many changes necessary, but how to make them with- 


out attacking the principie of irremovability was the question, The 
Assembly has now taken the bull by the horns, and has suspended the 


irremovability rule for one ve ar, during whit h, oi course, the disaffe cted 


or ill-affected judges will be got ra of. So str 1g does the feeling 
against the bench as at present constituted seem to be that there was a 


heavy and nearly successful vote in favor of making the judges elec- 
tive by universal suffrage, on the American plan. The explanation of 
this is to be found in the fact that the mode of appointing and promot- 
ing French judges trains them in subservience to the Government, in 
spite of the fixity of their tenure. They are not taken, as here and in 
England, from the prominent members of the bar. Judging is a pro- 
fession to itself, which a man enters young and in the lower grades, 
which are wretchedly paid, and he is then promoted if he finds favor 
with the appointing power. Long before he reaches the upper courts 


he is apt to have acquired habits of servility which his irremovability 
only makes the more obnoxious and dangerous. That the bench has 
not heartily accepted the Republic must be ascribed to the monarchical 
traditions in which most of the judges have grown up, the Conservative 
temper of the profession, and to disbelief in the durability of the new 
régime, But the suspension of the irremovability must be considered a 
most dangerous weapon. It has not hitherto been resorted to after any 


of the recent revolutions. That it will be in any future revolutions ap- 


pears very sure. 
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PHE ART OF CABINET MAKING 
le f the / n ing some ac- 
! cul t t| ( bout Mr. Garfield's 
kinds of cabinets which he may form 
rnit of the hostility to “a char ge” eX- 
ke p bresicent Hayes s Cabinet. Or he may 
he old rule, which Mr. Lincoln followed, of surrounding himself 
most prominent competitors of his own party, with more or less 
to the claims of locality. Or he may adopt General Grant's 
| choose persons to whom he_ himself takes a fancy, without 
» their political or other standi As regards the first of these 
ns, the objection to it is that it would make certain a prolongation 
hostility to t Administration on the part of the more prominent 
n politicians and managers to which Mr. Hayes has been 
ever since he took office. Mr. Garfield will probably shrink 
from this, and not unnaturally. Moreover, he will, if he seeks to make 
a mark of any kind on affairs during his Administration, wish to select 
his own advisers, and this he may do even if he intends to follow the 


lines of policy laid down by his predecessor, The third plan is hardly 


worth discussion. It was unique ; novody has a word to Say ior it, and 


ra} 
vain. 


it is not like iy to be tried a: 
Mr. Garfield is most likely to follow, or try to fol- 


} nal h 
Lhe second ts the one 


low, and the one waich may be most easily defended. It not only has 


precedent on its side, bui it seems a logical result of the theory which has 
now been long accepted in the working of this Government—that the 
President is the head or leader of his party and not a mere executive 
officer, like a constitutional monarch, raised above parties. Being the 
head of his party, he may fairly be expected to make up his cabinet as 


Minister makes it up, from among those who have 


inagement. This 


been most prominent and active in the party m 


theory, it is true, cannot always be made to square with the facts. The 


nominee of the party tor the Pr sidency is by no means always its most 
prominent politician. In fact, in the history of the Kepublican party, 
10 selection of this personage for the Presidency has ever taken place. 
Neither General Fremont, not Mr Lincoln, nor General Grant, nor 
Mr. Hayes was the foremost statesman or leader of the party when 


position of 


the real head of a party—that is, of a man who could, if he chose, 
originat ind « ry through leg slation H« 5 the on President of 
the Republican part whose recommendations the majority in Congress 
heeded and carried out, or tried to carry out. He did, however, in 
making up his Cabinet from his competitors for the Presidency, sur- 
round himself with men who had either been prominent in furnish- 


ing, enforcing, and spreading the ideas on which the party was built 


up, or in puiting its policy into execution. The expediency of giving 
Seward and Chase, for instance, the chief places as his advisers lay 
in the fact not that their nomination had been talked of or voted 
for in the convention, but that they had been largely instrumental 
in forming and di fusing the opinions which finally brought the party 
into power, and were, therefore, presumably the best men to assist in 
converting these opinions into aciion. And this is unquestionably the 
true rule of cabinet making. A President has to ask himself when he 


takes office, first, what it is the party which has put him in possession of 


the Government secks to accomplish, and then, who are the men who 
have b 


and successful in bringing the party to desire 
The fact that a 


convention may mean little or 


en most active 


nd strive for this thing. man has been much voted 
for at the 
cident, or may be the result of a “ boom ” 


nothing 


1g. It may be due toa 


mere a prepared by the now 


familiar process of packing caucust It furnishes of itself no indica- 


tion, or at most only a very faint one, of his real value and fitness as a 


proper composition of a cabinet has been greatly 


This view of th 


obscured, if not destroyed, since Lincoln’s day by circumsiances in the 
party's history with which everybody is familiar. Up to the passage of 

construction measures the Republican party was a moving body. 
It started to prevent the extension of slavery to the Territories. It 
found its attempt to accomplish this by legislation foiled by the South- 
ern revolt. It then set to work, still following the line it had traced out 
for itself from the beginning, to carry the war to a triumphant conclu- 
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sion, and, this done, to restore in some shape or other civil government 
Through all 


transactions there was no diiference of opinicen in the party ranks 


in the territory which the war had placed at its disposal. 


on the question of party responsibility and the duty of party action. 
There was difference of opinion as to the mode of reconstruction, but 


none as to whether the party was not bound to ac/ in the matter of re- 


construction. No one in the party denied that the party was obliged 
not simply to reign, but to govern—or, in other words, to put its ideas 
into legislation and administration. Since the work of reconstruction 
was finished there has been, however, a gradual but steady decrease of 
the party momentum. 


have 


Indeed, for the last ten years it may be said to 


ceased. The only really important piece of work the party has 


accomplished has been the return to specie payments, and we all know 
that this was by no means accomplished by resolute and fixed design, 


but rather by a sort of drift and the concurrence of several happy ac- 
There has been great division of party sentiment about the 
] 


duty of resuming at all, and greater still about the expediency of re- 


cidents. 


suming soon. 


In 1868 the party, in fact, began to “ point with pride,” 


but always backward, and this, in a party no less than in a man, is a 
that it begins to shrink from ac- 


b 
} 


It began at the same time to maintain that the only duty that 


sign that its natural force is abating, 
tion. 
could now be fairly expected of it was the duty of keeping the Demo- 
crats and the South out of power, and its newspapers and orators de- 
voted themselves almost exclusively to descript of the evils which 


1OnS 
would result from their advent to power. Under these circumstances 
the work of party leaders naturally and rapidly became the work, not of 
originating and disseminating ideas and embodying them in legislative 
acts, but of distributing offices in such manner as to make it difficult 
for the Opposition to win elections. This werk has accordingly created 
and brought to the front, by the usual process of natural selection, a 
group of statesmen who are skilled in it and familiar with it, and who 
make it their chief business—men who save their country not by plan- 
by the judicious officering of custom-houses 


. 
ning great measures, Dut 


i 
and post-offices and the withdrawal from nominating conventions of the 
function of deliberation. They no more resemble the material from 
which Lincoln drew his Cabinet than Napoleon’s marshals, who, old and 
rich and war-worn, forced him to make peace in 1814, resembled the same 
men when they followed him in all the fire of youth into Italy in 1796. 
rhe inventiveness, the enterprise, the faith, the ardor, the unconquer- 
able determination are all gone. The interest in questions on which 
a sort of 
from the 


Southern 


party 


mock fury about things which are nearly as far refhoved 


action is possible is gone too, and in its place has come 
sphere of governmental control—such as the condition of 
racter, both black and white—as the climate of Jupiter. 
We may easily illustrate this from the history of Mr. Hayes’s Ad- 
ministration. If we were to consult one of the Republican politicians 
who are now most prominent in the party management as to the char- 
acter of this Administration, we should get from his criticisms in five 
minutes a most instructive explanation of the change which has come 
He 
would tell us at once that it is the feeblest Administration known in 
American history, that it has been a total failure, that Mr. Hayes is 
going out of office amid general contempt, and that Mr. Garfield will be 


over the ideas of statesmanship entertained by some Republicans. 


warned by his “ fate.” 

If we ask him in what Mr. Hayes’s failure has consisted, he will ad- 
mit that he has faithfully executed the laws now on the statute-book ; 
that he has made all the recommendations to Congress which the state 
of the country seemed to call for, or which his party expected him to 
make; that he has vetoed all bills which he ought to have vetoed, or 
which the united party expected him to veto; that he has made no 
vhich any national interest was sacrificed or the national 
pride wounded, and has not failed to make any treaty which could be 


treaty by 


made and which the national welfare and security plainly called for ; that 
he has not tolerated jobbery and corruption, so far as is known, in any de- 
partment of the Government ; and that he has not abused the pardoning 
When all these admissions are made it seems as if Mr. Hayes 
had done his whole duty under the Constitution and was a great success. 
But our politician will go on to say that, in spite of all this, he has betrayed 
and weakened the party, and if we press him for particulars, will tell us 
that Mr. Hayes has not taken the party leaders into his confidence, or 


power. 
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consulted their wishes in the distribution of the offices. So that, aftera 
e get down to the fact that leading Repub- 
a fair distribution of the offices 


little sifting and analysis, w 

politicians in our time 
mong senators and representatives as the chief duty of the President ; 
instrumentality not for promoting legislation, 


look on 


d that the party is an 
it was in the beginning, but for procuring offices for distribution. 

plain truth is that neither Mr. Conkling, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Logan, 
nor Mr. Cameron has anything against Mr. Hayes, except that his dis- 
They do not allege that 


tribution of the offices was not to their liking. 
the actual incumbents have not done their legal duty ; they simply say 
not selected by them, and that, inasmuch as they were 


whatever 


hat they were 


t, Mr. Hayes’s Administration, it may have done for the 


country at large, must be considered a failure, and Mr. Hayes’s “ fate 
5 convey ing a most impressive lesson to all who come after him. 
There is one other illustration of the change which is, perhaps, still 
more pointed. It would in 1860 have excited great surprise if announc- 
Chase or Mr. Seward or Mr. Sumner or Mr. 
the Cabinet himself; 
some one to sit in it as in some sort his representa- 
it had 
a man 


ed that Mr. Fessenden did 
not care to 
llowed to “name” 
This surprise would have been still further increased 


enter that all he asked was to be 
tive. 
been ascertained that the person he wished to “ name ”’ 
of his own standing, who shared his opinions and who had shared his 
labors, but a “ worker” attended to his local 
electioneering business for him, and that his ebject in wishing to put 
him in his Cabinet was not to furnish the 
but to have some one at headquarters to let his chief know all that was 
going on and to see that when the spoils were being divided he got his 
Yet this phenomenon, which would have been considered 
to-day without 


was not 


or “henchman” who 


President with a counsellor, 


fair share. 
so extraordinary twenty years ago, we are witnessing 
any wonder at ail. In 1876 party managers first began to demand 
Cabinet positions for their own henchmen, and in doing so perhaps 
gave the finishing touch to the “spoils system.” At this moment we 
read in the speculations about the Cabinet, and without either surprise 
Mr. Conkling does not want a seat in the Cabinet for 
” Platt getting the Post-office, and that 


or indignation, that 
himself, but will insist on “ Tom 
Mr. Blaine, too, would sooner stay in the Senate, but will expect Mr. 
Eugene Hale to get the Navy Department, and so on. 
not pretended that either “ Tom” Platt or Mr. Eugene Hale has reach- 
ed any such position in public estimation as to make his presence in 
the Cabinet desirable either His func- 
tion in the Cabinet would be, first, to play the part of a standing sign 
of his chief’s power over the President, and, secondly, to watch over his 
chief's interests in the matter of nominations. The chief himself would 
remain in the Senate, as the place in which bargains could be best con- 
summated and “ perfidy” most effectively punished. 

It will thus be seen that it will not be possible for Mr. Garfield to 
follow the Lincoln plan, even if he desires to do so, owing to the great 
change in the conditions with which he will have to deal. He will have 
to choose at the outset whether he will be a President of the Lincoln 
type—that is, a real administrator occupied above all things with real 
problems of government; or of the Grant type—that is, a distributer 
of offices under the supervision of a group or committee of Senators. 
If he chooses the former, he will, in the existing political situation, trace 
out for himself a stormy career which no man should enter upon who 
is not satisfied that he has stomach for a prolonged fight. It is not 
a role which a peaceable or commonplace man ought to take up. But 
if he does choose it he will find it impossible to make up his C 
as Lincoln made up his. If, on the other hand, he elects to be a Presi- 
dent of the Grant type, and resigns himself to keeping a kind of “ intel- 
ligence office” through which Republican Bosses can communicate 
with their “ workers,” he will have whatever comfort comes from hear- 
ing his praises from the lips of the Bosses on every stump, and he will 
receive $50,000 a year, paid monthly ; but this will be all. 

Two or three questions, to which recent history furnishes the an- 
swer, will, if he asks them, throw a great deal of light on his path. 
“What do I gain beyond the friendship of the Losses by putting 
‘Tom’ in my Cabinet? I do not help the party, it is clear, because 
‘Tom’ was in General Grant’s Cabinet when the party lost most of the 
leading Republican States and nearly lost the Presidency. I do not 
furnish myself with any valuable assistance either in executing the laws 


Of course it is 


as an adviser or administrator. 


Cabinet 


The Nation. 


| and support of some leading S« 


tion of the 


or recommending legis no one thinks 


on these subjects are of any value. I shall dou 


nators, whic 


dD 





to confine my: elf simply to the distribution of offices for 


But would this to me 


uch use 


of Senatorial interests. support be of m 


in sibiialaniin the Presidency as the Constitution creates it? T think 


that none of much if any 


mind, 


not, because | know these Senators takes 


interest in such mea 
What sl 


lost—their company and advic« 


sures or tne as should occupy 
Simply what Mr. Hay 


House. it would be plea- 


by offending them ? 
at the White 


to be on good 


ould I lose, then, 


santer and more comfortable terms with them, but Mr. 
Hayes has got on very well without their friendship ; why should not I ? 


Would he 


} 
] 


Moreover, is ‘ Tom’ a safe person to have in a cabinet ? 
not be constantly engaged in jobs and bargains which would bring dis- 


credit on me and the party, and lead to defeats at the polls of which I 


blame, inasmuch as ‘ 


alone should have to bear the 
that it was all duet 


Tom ‘would pretend 


to my not having taken his advice 


A REAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FIXHE efforts to obtain a seat in the Cabinet for the head of the ab- 
normal executive division bearing the above title have hitherto 
been suspected of being intended to promote personal interests. The 


incoming of a new Administration furnishes an excelle: 


give the proposed dignity to the Department of Agi ture, while leav- 
ing the President perfectly free to dismiss or retain the ] nt Com- 


In what we are about to say we shall leave this 
ly untouched. 


missioner. 
tion entire 


In 1862 —— created a so-called Department ot Agr cuiture 
independent of all others, but without representation in the Cabinet 
Its head was entit led “Commissioner of Agriculture,” and its objects 


were “ to acquire and diffuse among the people useful information 


on subjects connected with agriculture, . . . and to procure, propagate, 
1 plants.” 
all infor- 


books 


experiments, 


and distribute and valuable seeds 


The Commissioner was directed “to acquire an 


among the people new 


id preserve 


mation concerning agriculture which he can obtain by means of 


and correspondence, and | practical and scientitic 


any other means within his power ; 
to test, 


a . 
and to distribute t 


by the collection of statistics, and by 


] | } . 
e seeds and plants; 


to propagate such as may be worthy, . 


to collect new and valuab! by cultivation . ..; 


hem among 


agriculturists; to make annually a general report to the President 


and to Congress, and special reports when required or whenever he 
thought the 
modified the 
will be 


subject required them, etc.’” No subsequent laws have 
the Department. It 


Commissioner's 


general organization or scope of 
that, 


ranize and equi P were indefini te 


rrow limits, the 
and unhampered except 
of the Commissioner 
at is, one-third that of 
ialf that of the United States Geo- 
of the Commissioner of Patents, three-fourths 
nds, and three-fifths that of Con- 
consequence of the meagre compensation and the 
Department men of large have rarely 
and even under the present improved 
as failed to impress Congress with its 
“ntomological Com- 


seen within certain nz 

“ina to org 

by the amount of appropri 

was placed at $3,000, and is still the 

the heads of other departments, one-! 
two-thirds that 

that of the Commissioner of Pul 


ations. The salary 


same—tl 


logist, 
lic La 
gressmen. As a ! 
inferior status of the abilities 
sought the Commissionershi “o 


management the Department 


f 


ability to cope with the pies for which the 
mission has been independently instituted. 

If it be granted that the only way to raise the standard and increase 
the efficiency of the Department of Agriculture is by elevating it to a 
secretaryship, it is difficult to imagine what objections can be raised to 
It may be said that for the first time a single class in the 
To this the reply will 


such a step. 
community would be represented in the Cabinet. 
be that half the population is engaged in the production of bread and 
meat for the food, and of cotton and wool for the clothing, of the whole 
people ; and it is of the first importance that crop production be carried 
circumstances, in order that the necessaries 
of life may be plentiful and cheap. The farm furnishes more than fifty 
per cent. of the raw material for all our manufactures, the greater por- 
business of railroads and water transportation and of the 
especially of the foreign commerce to which our 


on under the most favoring 


material of trade 








2 la { ry 
oe i The 
pre ttt 1) the | f 1 year the total 
( t ‘ ( t to & 2.04 ¢ Of this st Nn, 
~ | ) t } | ( { ire ey come irom 
t! five-elg of the whol Add $115,690,670 
f thes ti | 1) flour, provisions, timber, ete., and 
$8,506,038 for the farm products used in other manufactured articles, 
re re the magnificent total of $654,141,487 as the propor- 
tion of our exports to be credited to agriculture, against $169,804,566 
to manufactures, m s (except gold and silver), and fisheries. 
Che | ( tment would be, even if it created instead of am- 
plifvin rtment, less class Ie lation and less “ paternal” than a 
tem of foreien consulates, which is chiefly of value to commerce; 
than the light-house, coast-survey, marine-hospital, and life-saving ser- 
( for nmer i il service, of most value to commerce; the 
banking system, for commerce ; improvement of navigation, for com- 
merce; subsidies to steamship lines, and land-grants to railroads, for 
comme! Manufactures, which employ but one-third as many ot our 
peo] is does agriculture, are nurtured by Government more than in 
1e most paternal of governments, by a gigantic system of protective 
tariffs and by our patent laws. In fact, t Departments of the Trea- 
t und the Interior ar for the most part, occupl d ith t interests 
oO n ( i manu tures 
Now, the protection which agriculture needs is protection from the 
scourge of animal diseases, which ts alre dy causing a loss of more than 
$300,000,000 annually; from the spread of contagious diseases like 
pleuro-pneumonia, which alone will cause a direct additional loss of fully 
$60,000,000 per year, and troy a profitable foreign trade ; from the in- 
sect hordes, which work incalculable destruction—forces quite as harmful 


to our industries as “ foreign pauper labor ”’ 


Agriculture requires in foreign consuls men of sufficient ability to ex- 


or “ Chinese cheap labor.” 


amine and report upon systems and methods of cultivation, as well as 
upon current crops and crop prospects; a coast survey in a form of a 
comprehensive system of experimental stations, as in France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy, for the testing of new plants and methods, 
and for other scientific research; a signal service which shall do for 
the f 

ments looking to the saving of fertilizing material now wasted in city 


armer what is now done for commerce; and internal improve- 


sewers, to the reclamation of the deserts and sw imps ¢ f the West and 


South, and the protection of rich river-bottoms from overflow. All 
these things are comparatively easy of accomplishment, with the help 
of a well organize 1 and authoritative (because respt cted) Department 
of Agriculture. 

We have 


is—a “ dep irtment”’ 


United States Department of Agriculture 
representation in the Government, and 


seen what the 
withou 
with many of its proper functions lodged with other departments. It 
is struggling hard against destructively small appropriations and conse- 
quent incapacity in a field of vast necessities, and yet its probable suc- 


will eventually produce an 


cess in solving the great sugar problem * 
income to the country of more than 2,coo per cent. on the total cost of 
the department to this date. A full department should comprise not 
only the present so-called Department of Agriculture, but also the 
Land Office, care of the public forests, and the Geological Survey. Its 
existing statistical, chemical, veterinary, entomological, botanical, and 
forestry divisions should be enlarged and organized on a substantial 
basis, and such means provided for their work and maintenance as 
"i 


would tempt scientists of al ily % nd influenee to seek their direction. A 


Veterinary Division is demanded of such scope as to include inspection 
at all important trade-centres and ports of shipment, and with power to 
stamp out cattle-plagues. With such an organization there need be no 
difficulty about the foreign trade, and the transportation of animals 
would cease to br 


the flagrant abuse it-now is. A Forestry Division, 


with the resources of the Land Office and the authority of a Cabinet 
Secretary who would be interested in the subject, could easily be made 
of great value for the preservation and extension of our wasting forests. 
Several exper:mental farms, as above mentioned, are imperatively 
needed—one in the Southeast, one Southwest, one Northwest, one 
Central, and one Northeast. 


It would also be the duty of the department, through its various sta- 


ee the article “ Sorghum Sugar,"" Nation, July 12 
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tions, to experiment with a view to the production of such articles as 





may possibly be raised within our borders, and for which many millions 
of treasure are now sent out of the country, as enumerated in the follow- 
ing t ble 
Sugar (not including duty) ............. ; $55,000,c00 
Cotice “ ” Se hike Te alngs kg ale gre awa 60,000,000 
Tea ” y 7 20,000,000 
Wool, raw ‘ et Bd aria 24,009,000 
Silk, raw, ig “ re ee ....+ 12,000,000 
Jute, hemp, flax, ete., “ ree koe mre 9,250,000 
Breadstufis, fruits, etc., “ AP ete ee -stvstcees SQGRROOO 
Tobacco (not including duty) ..............eeeee. 7,500,000 
Wines = 4 " wre rere et ee ee ecee 7,500,000 
MIE 5 Dian dr tikcaacschiis feos a as eee $238,250,000 


As the sum of our total imports is but about $670,000,000, it will be seen 
lone is an ample field of operations for a great department, 
We must 


that herein ; 
and employment for the ablest scientists of the country. 
not expect, of course, to see such a department created at once. But 
the first 


step, the elevation of the department to full rank, should bh 
taken immediately; this is a duty which both political parties owe to 
the country, and which should be fulfilled for the common good with- 
out reference to party glory. The rest will follow by gravitation and 


natural growth, and by wise and liberal management. 


DS 


BISMARCK’S FINANCIAL POLICY. 


BERLIN, November, 1r88o. 


hae parliamentary season has been reopened by the meeting of the Prus- 
si Diet, whose first sitting took place on October 23 without exciting 


much public interest. In Bismarck’s absence Count Stollberg, his substitute, 
and a gentleman of less than ordinary ability, read a rather dull address from 
the throne, which was listened to almost silently by only about a hundred 
deputies. 

Phe financial state of the country is the most interesting part of the Diet’s 
business. The address in rough outlines gives the plans of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year, its views on the material development of the coun- 
try, and its propositions for the best way of defraying the necessary expenses. 


\s it was generally known that there was a deficiency in the Government’s 





h required a new loan, the Diet was the more surprised by the 





"s announcement that fourteen millions of marks (4.25 marks equal one 
ollar} should be devoted to the alleviation of the heavy burdens of the poorer 
This me 

‘ 


sure, if carried out, is to benefit those who pay taxes on a yearly income of 


classes by remitting one quarterly payment of their income-tax, 


less than 6,000 marks. These humbler taxpayers number altogether 8,843,702 
souls. The lowest class, which has a yearly income of less than 420 marks, 
and which amounts to 3,611,287 souls, is and has been free from taxation, 
and consequently gains nothing, The next lowest, consisting of 2,697,365 
souls, with a yearly income of from 420 to 660 marks, will be relieved by 21 
pfennigs (a pfennig is the hundredth part of a mark), or § cents, per head ; 
and of the third lowest class, numbering 1,074,893 souls, each will pay 41 
Thus, 7,583,485 out of 8,843,702 
(in a total population of 25,000,000) will derive a very insignificant advan- 


pfennigs (10 cents) less for the next year. 
tage, if any, from the proposed reduction. Even the highest class, composed 
of only 10,433 taxpayers, with a yearly income of 6,000 marks, will gain 
but 11.20 marks—about $2 50 per head. 

The reason for the ministers inserting this fine promise into the King’s 
address is rather perspicuous. It was intended to make a favorable impression 
on the popular mind ; it was to prove that the new financial policy of 1878, 





based on indirect taxes, has been attended with so much success that the 
Government can afford to make a moderate reduction in the amount of the 
direct taxes for the present, and a more considerable one if the plans of 
the Chancellor shall be adopted. Will the poor man swallow this bait? If 
he has not forgotten the first elements of arithmetic he will reach a conclusion 
the reverse of what is expected of him. What do § pfennigs’, what does even 
a mark’s abatement of direct taxes mean, when by the new tariff he is com- 
pelled to pay 25 pfennigs more for every hundred-weight of rye, 5 pfennigs 
for every pound of American lard, 6 pfennigs for every pound of bacon, 3 
pfennigs for every pound of petroleum, and 30 pfennigs for every pound of 
The Secretary of the Treasury, however, added a depressing com- 
mentary to the King’s words. He admitted that the ordinary budget had a 
surplus of 14,000,000 marks, but he had to state at the same time that the ex- 


tobacco ? 


traordinary budget (consisting of all payments which do not recur in the same 
shape and amount every year) closes with a deficiency of 42,000,000 marks, 
and that consequently, in order to balance accounts, a new loan of 28,000,000 


must be negotiated. Other governments reduce the burdens of their subjects 
from a surplus of their income. Our secretary admits a deficiency, but, 
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. borrowing the non-existing surplus and by 
lities ! prospects held out for the future 
ler to ¢ out Bismar olicy, and es- 
ul ™ decl s that ut [10,000,000 
be ra i he nex i ly ®t N yw, 
1 stamps, and on persons un to 
rzmounts to only one-half of the above m. 
( uently tobacco will have to sweat again, while the one article which 
| vicld more than any of th ove-named—z.¢., whiskey—will not be 
| Il, or, at least, very moderately, because the tax would fall on the 


large real-e state owners and the gentry, who h ive been C ynverted into bottle- 
lders of the present system. 
f 


Legislation of this character, acting exclusively in the interest of the well- 
to-do classes and throwing the heaviest burdens on the poor man’s shoulders, 


will necessarily lead to wide-spread discontent and to the dissemination of 


unistic doctrines. How easy it will henceforth be for a Social-Demo- 





t to prove to his credulous hearers that he is an innocent victim of the 
rich, that the present order of thir must be radically changed, and that on- 
ly a revolution can put an end to his cruel sufferings ! } } 


Democracy would not be able to create serious disturbances and civil war, but 


the present plans and proceedings of the ruling classes drive the taxpayers 
into the arms of the Communists and make them their docile disciples. On 
the o her h und, the Government lets loose the war-dogs of class hatred, and 
supports the very enemies of the present order of things. Bismarck’s leaning 


gs. 
towards the social doctrines of Lassalle and other adventurers is well known. 


In spite of his other heavy duties, he is now acting Secretary of Commerce, 
’ 





and as such has fallen back on his old love. He now proposes to compel the 
industrial workingmen to form insurance companies against every kind of ac- 
r nt befalling them in the performance of their craft, against sickness and 
death. ‘To carry out this plan is impossible, as there are so many provisions 
und conditions that ia order really to secure himself against all chances of 


kness or death the poor workingman would have to pay two 


Our large manufacturers, however, extol the Chan 


injury and si 





hundred marks a year. 


i 





cellor as the great iron prince who, by this bold measure, would relieve 
them of a part of their responsibility for their employees. Some of the most 
impudent representatives of the manufacturing interest, wishing to avoid too 
great an expense, even go so far as to demand that the respective towns and 
lages should pay one-third of the insurance premiums and give the control 


of the business into the hands of the Go 





vernment. They will, of course, not 
succeed, but only create animosity and difficulties which will at least prevent 
the springing up of good feeling among the working classes. 

the discontented Germans 


President Hayes’s Ad- 


ministration has done more than it is credited with to re-establish the respect, 


To add to the general dissatisfaction the eyes of 


ire more than ever turned towards the United States. 


good-will, and partiality which the German people entertained for your coun- 
try before the unfriendly sale of arms to the French.and the corruption under 
Grant had made it a byword among decent men. You will appreciate the 
results of this change of mind in the largely increased immigration which ha 


found its way to the United States, although other countries have tried their 


utmost to divert it from its old course. Your late Presidential campaign 
was watched here with more attention than any one since the war, and 
the news of the election of General Garfield was received by our Libe- 
rals with univeral joy and gratification. It was greeted as the coup de gréc 
to the medizval aspirations of the Southern aristocrac y, as the harbinger of 
the peaceful and prosperous development of the political and social life 
of the United States, and as a step in the right direction for facilitating th 
springing into existence of new parties not based on sectional differences and 


bygone strife, but on actual interests and practical issues. 


The German edi- 
tion of your former Southern planters and Northern snobs, our gentry ( Fuser), 
old feudal and orthodox gentlemen as well as lately manufactured noblemen, 
either know too little of American matters or are misled by the party name 
of Democrats, or at least feign a haughty indifference to the politics of the 
United States. 
of breadstuffs it makes the German rye and wheat duties illusory, and is 


They hate your country the more because by its production 
always able to prevent a famine in Europe. All their papers, therefore, 
do is to copy the often rather mutilated and hardly intelligible American 
telegrams. 

The reasonings of the Liberal press are also very poor, while their feelings 
are on the right side. The editors are quite ignorant of American constitu- 
tional and political history. I could fill volumes with refutations and correc- 
tions. 
quently have no idea how the election takes place, how or when the result is 


They do not even look into the written Constitution, and conse- 
ascertained or the President officially declared elected. The most ludicrous 
mistakes occur in cases like the present, where the mail arrives about a fort- 


night after the telegraphic despatches have been published ; in the absence 
of even a shimmer of positive knowledge the large papers must manufacture 
their leaders in their offices. One editor thinks that the party slang of 


‘‘ Black Republicans” refers exclusively to the emancipated negroes ; another 
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informs his readers that the ex of the « ( 1 u 
be I December in W ] ‘ t { 1) 
r red upon t \ ! 1 < | iN 
pubi s with tl ’ lal t t 
habit sof t Per yof Da g Gs \s t 

I know, only the A ) ( rank { Bb { - 
2 1 tl fi 
United States. l \ ] i 

40) g h e ol had tl} ri lar ¢ I 
or Breslau ; other] ‘ Lwe | ne 
tung and Berlin 77742722, do not go to the ex f rs 1 lette 
but re] rint editorials of the New York //andel d e) { | 
When I once expressed my surpri t this to an ¢ rofaw 
he answered that he had tried 1 Vv 1 to eng eat 1 ’ 
New York or some other large Eastern city; t he influx lucated ( 
able and willing to write for the press, had sed, tt ck 
of men who came in and af 1845 cit h r k to ( ny had 
dic 1« tord vot I ( ] \ 
case I nl \ I hav i \ V | 
United Stat ss u { 
ible Ger -Ameri W Id \ ( 
rican toy to our pre the 1 ‘ ( y \ $ 
mo liberally than tl Germ \ 


N otes. 


‘“* PP. PUTNAM’S SONS’ lat nisi 
&. ] } 


verses by the Goodale sisters, * All R \ - HY 
by the R R. Heber Newton; Isal Bi \ l 
pan’; Prof. Palmer's ‘ Haroun al Raschid, : s en Cir 


ley,’ by John James Piatt.——‘* An entire n 





tion of all the celebrated works written by Mrs. Em D. E. N.S 
worth, the popular American Female Authoress, ibv T. B. Pe 
on & Bros. ——The ‘ Publishers’ Trade-1 \ 13380 king 
‘ighth of the series, has just been issued by F, Leypoldt, 13 Park Row. B 
sides the publishers’ catalogues whi ake t ¢ 
should not overlook the « ed \ \ ! f 

in 1879-80; the annual re ¢ : in 

Weekly from July 1, 1879 | 30, TS8o0 1 ‘ 

the current vear—three extremely handy : ‘ xes ‘] | 
Roni n histor l t 1 t ! l 
Shunsui by S$ hiro S ) Ed i ( v(t \ 

the story witl hich } l l | y fit 
familiar ther ] We hay h e765 ! 

1 previous trans Chis \ . ! ‘ 
elah« 1 CON Jay e \ l ! 
1 by t t ] t I I phe ¢ r ck Sac 
illustratior d a non | of | s | h rtwo diff ; 

ces are 1m] vem Ss, th a iture < \ 1 
stark, as, « ** Also-tive-bo now ugh,” ¢ We 1 11 | 
that the book read nd is worth re —A new ¢ 1(O 
I550) of Phe | s (a ze Arno! es Mr. W iW e edi- 
tor, an opportunit se | e and senti introduc- 
tory remarks, of which s eX t he 1 ken ~ \ 
of ple y d t valuable ) hav 
been made up i t | so] Lipp ! ] 1] 
enjoved, as regards their stv th f very « ful ed gv. On 
the Lhine 10 r OK wes of European Trave Ss the Li 
its predecessors, it is illustrated, and a tasteful cover and gilt edyes give it 


a holiday intention similar character is ‘ The Pictorial Tour of t! 
World’ (New York; Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) But it is 
ity of revision and without geo hical sequence. ——Macmillan 


h ‘ The Trial and Death of Socrates,’ by F. J. Church. An in- 


1 compilat on 











troduction gives a sketch of the life of Socrates, embracing all the facts that 

e definitely asce hough it « : very profound views of 
his character and influence, is perhaps none the less suited to the younger 
Cl 21ders, 1} body ot the w rk consists of att islation of the f ur 
di of Plato v most intimately connected with the trial and 
death of Socrates—viz., the ‘‘ Euthyphron,”’ the ‘‘ Apology,” the ‘* Crito,” 
and the ** Phed Why Mr. Church permits Euthyphron to retain the final 

of his name anc s the priv to Crito and Phado we cannot tell 
he m of the Greek text i uerally very well rendered, but the ease 
and artistic grace which form one of the principal charms of the original do 





not seem to have been preserved to as great an extent as was practicable 



























~ ‘ 
wae) 
icl I ) t mean to e in till I discover that,” ‘* I 
iol ! | nt than to have t! et y that,” 
] | hool l ex] on ‘let me be,” which « rs mx than 
} lv «¢ vl lish, but ¢ ‘ fal no of the tor f the 
4 th Prof. J s translation, Mr. Church’s ad 
losely to tl text, but Prof. | ett’s leaves a general imy ssion more 
like that produced by reading the Greek. Ina werd, the interval between 
the minds of Plato and Prof, Jowett is much less than between those of Plato 
and Mr. Church \ sketch of the life of Andrew Vorter, a colonel in the 
Kevolationary Army, is the leading paper in No. 1§ of the exnsy/vania Ma- 
‘of Listory and Biograp It i companied by an etched portrait ; 
nd two other port: ifter Stuart, in mezzotint, adorn the number—viz., 
of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., first provost of the College of Philadel- 
phia, and his daughter, Mrs, Blodg th in the grand style.——On Oct. 
20 the Comedie-f1 ise celebrat the two hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation with a special and hxological reprod on of the ‘‘ Bour- 
geo ne,” with t riginal music ef I] i and a reconstruc- 
tion of { ] dane [his was accompanied bya delivery, by M. Got, 
of the ‘‘ Maison de Moliére, n occasional poem by M. Coppeée, and by tl 
revival of Molitre’s ‘* Impromptu de Versailles,” with M. Coquelin as Moliér« 
himself. In commemoration of the centenary and the performances of the 
jubilee week which followed it, M. Jouaust has printed and M. Ollendorff 
published a beautiful little volume containing Moliére’s two plays, M. 
Coppée’s poem, and an introduction by M. Regnier. The book is 
adorned with two fancy etchings of Moliére, cf no special value. - 
Noteworthy is a translation into French of Fritz Reuter’s ‘Ut de Franzo- 
sentid’ (‘ En l'année 1813’), by E. Zeys, a member of the Court of Appeals at 
Algiers. American readers have long since enjoyed ‘In the Year ’1r3’ in 
Henry Holt & Co.'s edition.——Mr. George G. Rockwood, 17 Union Square, 


sends us a photograph of kittens—a ‘fadle 
t his announcement that a European process, of which 
] 


acquired the right, enables him to take likenesses in a few second 


tit 


vivant—of which the sharpness 
and naturalness bear ou 


has 


time, making the sitte 


he S 
r independent of the odious head-rest, and the operator 
independent of the weather. For interior views its capacity is said to be 
quite as surprising. ——Geo., A. Leavitt & Co. will sell by auction, commenc- 
The 


carefully-prepared catalogue (by the hand of Mr. Alexander Denham) com- 


ing Monday evening, December 6, the ‘* Library of a Bibliomaniac.” 
prises 1,2g6 numbers, and is rich in veritable ‘‘ nugget Among the works 
described we find the Elzevir Cicero of 1642, the gem of the productions of 
As for the I 

the catalogue), some of them on ‘‘ large paper 


the famous Leyden printers. ibdins (twenty-eight numbers of 
” and with extra illustrations, 
we do not hesitate to say that (taking the description to be exact) a finer or 
completer set never came under the hammer of an American auctioneer. 
The collection contains 


specimens of the binding of Hayday, Riviere, Bed- 


ford, and Lewis. 


—A letter Mr. Abram 


week upon his connection with the Morey letter case, reaches us too late 


from S. Hewitt, in reply to our strictures last 


for insertion this week. It will appear in our next issue. 


—Some remembrance of past good things not yet out of date is wholesome 
in the midst of the current display of holiday gift-books. On this principle 


new editions have*’been issued, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of Mr. Clarence 





Cook's ‘ House Beautiful’ and Dr. Schliemann’s ‘ Mycene,’ on which critics 
have already passed a judgment wholly favorable, so far 
In Mr. Cook’s 


he cover, of a light 


and the public 


as 
beauty of type and illustrations and binding is concerned. 
to ] 


have been made. 17 
tasteful design in red and 1 


work no textual chai ges 


appeal 
| 
Jack, with which 


The ‘ Myce- 


nz’ has been enlarged by several interesting appendices, in which new plates 


rab ck th, is stamped with a 


a deep orange tint on the edges of the leaves harmonizes well. 


are inserted, one and the most curicus of these showing the engraved design 


th sides of a sword-blade originally represented with all its incrustations 


The recovered decoration depicts a lion-hunt and is valuable 


’ . 
> cieaning, 


in many ways. An analysis of several Mycenean metals is also given. Geo. 


Kirchner & Co. have prepared a quarto cdition of Thecdore Martin’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Faust,’ with reduced plates, after Professor A. von Kreling’s de- 
signs, of which alone it is necessary to speak here. They have the qualities 


of correct and graceful draughtsmanship, and bear a consistent relation one 
with another, but stop considerably short of imaginative genius. Besides the 
photogravures numerous woodcuts, illustrative and symbolically ornamental, 
The binding has the requisite elaboration, 


are scattered through the volume. 


of formal pattern. 


Walton lived to see his ‘Complete Angler’ pass through five editions, 
and since his time enthusiastic admirers of the charming pastoral have taken 
it up, supplied it with prefac notes, and plates, and presented it to English 
ipe, 
extenders ”’ 


th: 


4 
ble sh: 


The sums that 
we have no means for calculat- 


readers in almost every possyble from 32mo to quarto. 


have been expended upon ét by * 


ing, but as a matter of fact we can state , at an auction in 


t some years ago 


The Nation. 


| 





[Number 8o4 


this city, a copy extended to four volumes, and enriched with more than ty 


hundred and fifty plates, was sold for $600. 


In the list of its editors we find 


the names of poets, divines, and historians, whilst printers, engravers, 
binders have bestowed some of their best work upon the ‘ Father of Angli: 
What may be properly tyled our American edition was printed first in 184> 
nd again, we believe, in 1848. It was edited by the late Dr. G. W. Bethun: 


ind certainly 
tion of Wal 


catalogue of which covers 


ask. His collec- 
sive that it formed in itself a library the m: 


no man possessed beiter qualifications for the t 


toniana was so exten 
one hundred and fifty octavo pages. He w: 
learned man, he was an enthusiast, and he worked from pure love of his s 
ject. Bethune’s edition, then, must rank with the best issues of the Eng 
os. of it 


ences—its preface and original note 





, in regard to art, it is inferior to Sir Harris Nicolas’s edition, it 


s—p 
out of print,” and 


lace it second to non 


years now it has been ‘ we therefore very 


gladly welcome the reissue that has been undertaken by John Wiley & Sons, 


with the benefit of the corrections and improvements made in the editor’s ow: 


This edition, it should be mentioned, like the original, contains Cot- 


** Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream,” 


and several bibliographical appendices. 
We 


Saw 


opened tl 


We iy 
matter we incline to think there is nothing better in the number. 
read the second chapter of Mr. W. J. Stillman’s ‘ Herz 


1e December Scréxer’s at the article on ‘‘ Monteneger 
ot the new 


Even tho 


by an English writer, Mr. Athol Mayhew, and 


who have govina an 





the Late Uprising,’ will find here, apart from the capital illusti som 
additional details for the picture of the forlorn country that lics between tl 
Ladder of Cattaro and Cettinje. Mr. Mayhew describes the new road de- 


signed to circumvent the ‘‘ Ladder,” and which there is every reason to hops 
will prove a highway of civilization, and not a fatally easy approach f 
Mr. Mayhew and his com- 


panion found themselves, to their surprise, better marksmen than the Mon- 


modern artillery, as Mr. Stillman foresaw in 1877. 


tenegrins. 
Mr. J. Rivals,’ ” 
that comedy in this city with Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. John Drew in the leading 
roles ; Mr. John B. Thompson’s ‘‘ Alessandro Gavazzi,” this orator having just 
revisited America ; and Miss Kate Field’s “ 
Archibald Forbes, now lecturing 
another chapter of 


If this paper, with Dulcigno still unsurrendered, is timely, so a1 


Brander Matthews’s ‘‘ Sheridan's ‘ anticipating the revival of 


An English War-Correspondent,” 





meaning among us. M. Sensier gives us 


F 
} 
al 


is tragic biography of Millet; Messrs. Henry Bacon 
and Frederick H. Allen begin a readable series of illustrated articles, entitled 
Art” 


Honey-Bee” is in this writer’s peculiarly happy vein of natural description. 


‘*Glimpses of Parisian ; Mr. Rowland E. Robinson’s ‘‘ Hunting the 
In the editor’s ‘* Topics of the Time” a good word is spoken for the Civil- 


Service Reform Association. 


—In S/arper’s, Mr. James’s ‘ Washington Square” is concluded firmly 
and logically, and leaves the impression of a powerful if singularly chosen 
study. The new serial, with which the English readers of the magazine are to 
make first acquaintance, is ‘‘ Anne,” a novel by Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, which is both cis-atlantic and of the northern frontier. It makes 
a good beginning, with strong contrasts of character and a mi/iew that has sel- 
dom been employed in fiction, Mr, Conway discourses of the ‘‘ English 
Lakes and their Genii,” and incidentally pays a tribute to Mrs. Hemans’s 
muse which many who are far from being 


Mr. G. F. 
well-ordered description of that city and its prodigious industries, with a 


grandparents will approve in the 


spirit in which it is paid. Muller’s ‘* City of Pittsburgh” is a 
slight historical retrospect and a single episode not purely material: Ste- 
phen C. Foster, the most genuine American song-writer, was a native of 


Pittsburgh, and lived and died there. Mr. Muller states these facts, and 
shows by statistics the continued popularity of Foster’s melodies, of which 
“Oh! the 


speculate on the cause of their generally African complexion, nor on the 


is earliest in our recollection; but he does not 


Susannah ” 
effect of them judged by the fallacious old maxim that if one can make 
We do not, for 
our part, think the historian will ever class the negro minstrels among the 


auxiliary anti-slavery societies of the past half-century. <A likeness of Foster 
accompanies Mr. Shirlaw’s often admirable designs for the paper on Pitts- 


the songs of a country he need not envy its lawgivers. 


burgh. While speaking of songs, we may call the attention of any enter- 
prising composer to Mrs, Lathrop’s little ballad called ‘‘ Fancy’s Chances” ; 
Abbey’s ‘‘ To Be 
Merry,” after Herrick, as among the most successful in the series to which 
it belongs. 
rendered. 


and speaking of designs, we should praise Mr. E. A. 
The jollity, the movement, the grouping are exceptionally well 


—Close upon the heels of the Dorchester volume of the Boston Record 
Commissioners a much more comely reprint of the ‘ Early Records of Groton, 
Mass., 1662-1707,’ reaches us from A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
ordered this undertaking, but we probably owe its elegant execution to the 
munificence of the editor, Dr. Samuel A, Green, and certainly to his gocd 
It is a matter-of-fact chronicle, about the minister’s pay and the cus- 


The town 


’ 


taste. 


tomary quarrels over .it, the chi seatings, the felling of trees, the main- 


irch 








~ SOONER 


Nov. 25> 1880 | 


1 


ince of roads and bridges, the town rates, elections, etc., unrelieved 


except by the abominable spelling of the town clerks, one of the most 
iterate of whom, be it said for the encouragement of all caco raphe » Was 
] ; Prescott, grandfather of the Col. William Prescott who « 





ker Hill, and who in turn became grandfather of the historian. C 


Tames Parker, too, was a worthy rival as well as predecessor of 





(2s he calls him), writing, among other ‘‘ instruckyons ” to the ** seleckt men,” 
‘9 they are too tack car that there be a cooll or coileg of larning of children 


ish tung too Red.” 





And John Morse outdoes both, and taxes cre- 


{ 


y telling of ‘* the Towne 
uly cast vp by the sellect men ”—unless, indeed, we should here read ‘* the 
ler for the town rat,” etc. Among obsolete senses of words one is 
‘* artist’ 


<truck with the application of the term tothe surveyor, a 


} 


pay the Artest and the men that attended him and his dict for himself and 


} ! 


his horse, and for two sheets of parchment, for him to make two platts for 
the towne,” etc., and again on p. 122; the date of the first entry being 1667, 


entry in regard to irresponsi- 


‘* the [the 


nd that of the second 1702. There is but one 
ble sojourners, and that reads as if penned by Stephen Girard: 


selectmen] shall tack speshall care that no parson or parsons whatsoeuer shall 


abide in this town upone any pretenc whatsoeuer, unless,” etc. Among all the 
names of the early settlers, that of ‘‘ Ben garfell,” on p. 56, has greatest pre- 
sent interest, for this surname appears in its true guise on p. 144 as Garfield. 
A few of the early land-grants, of which the records escaped destruction at 


the hands of the Indians when the town was temporari ned (1676- 


y aband 


78), are given with an interesting and valuable introduction on the na 





— } ¢ cf bial a3 
colonial land-grants—only one of the n ways in which the edi 





course of this essay we have an explanation of 


the Americanisms ‘‘ lot,” as applied to any measured portion of land, and 








‘*meadow,” as applied to low, swampy land. Evenafter King Ph War, 
in 1684, the town of Groton extinguished the Indian title by purcl 

e . . e . ‘ - + 1] val 

—An experience to be enjoyed just now in Fourteenth Street recalls th 

days of the exhibition in this city of ‘‘ phenomenal” paintings as such. Mr. 


Holman Hunt's famous ‘‘ Shadow of the Cross,” well known by the engrav- 
ing of it, is there to be seen under the old circumstances, but the methods of 
popular art education have been so completely altered within a dozen or more 
years that the whole affair appears an anachronism, and the receipts must 


suffer accordingly. The czzteezx find before him as 
he approaches, and as he en 


the outer door opening 





rs an impressive mute singularly devoid of 
Oriental habiliments waves him down a long and dark corridor to a draped 
desk, at which he purchases an admission ticket of a si 


Then he turns to the left and proceeds amid maroon hangings and increasing 


*nt young woman, 


darkness to another turn, where an usher receives his ticket and, as it were 
bids him God-speed. After doubling two more corners, and having wholly 
lost his bearings, he finds himself suddenly in the penetralia of 
‘ 


There are a score or so of worshippers gazing enrapt, except 
i Do ° I 





three men who look perplexed, at an altar-piece focussed by rece 





of maroon, and but for whose brilliant lighting the apartment would 


On a transept altar is a framed copy of an engraving of the masterpiece, with a 
subscription-book lying open like a ‘‘ Gospel” before it ; all around are scat- 


nD 
+h 


tered, like liturgies and hymn-books, descriptions of the picture and commen- 


dations of it by emi 





nt persons, chiefly ecclesiastics. You get a kind of 


confused notion that the Archbishop of Canterbury has pronounced it “like.” 
Profound stillness reigns; i 


there is less whispering than inachurch. The 
only defect is the absence of the pasteboard cylinders with which to make 
the details ‘‘ stand out ” stereoscopically ; but using your hand instead you get 
In this respect, indeed, consists the notorious *‘ realism 


seem real so 


an excellent effect. 


of the picture; in others it does not much as laboriously 


unimaginative. The colors, it is worth noticing, look like 
sonous earths, to touch which with the tongue would be instant death. 


There is, after all, a certain fitness in the way it is exhibited—one is 


much of an anachronism as the other, and few things have shown the growth 


of a just appreciation of art in New York so well as the 





unanimity w 


the critics of our esteemed contemporaries of t 
of it. 


1e daily press have fallen foul 


—The report of the working for the first year of the ‘ 
struction for women in Cambridge,” popularly known as 
shows that twenty-five ladies pursued their studies in a great variety of 
branches, literary and scientific, during the year which began about Oct. 1, 
1879, that they passed their examinations with credit, and that the present 
term opens with forty-three ladies, or nearly twice the number, of whom 18 


take Greek, 16 Latin, ro English, German, and Mathematics respectively, 


§ Philosophy and History, 4 Physics, 3 Astronomy, 2 French, Italian, and 


Botany, and 1 Political Economy—in all, twenty-nine classes, taught by 


seven professors, four assistant professors, and twelve instructors. ‘* Ten 
ladies are pursuing the regular course of four years.” The financial exhibit 
is interesting. 
paid in. 





y nall * a ] -~-. r se 
“on cail, and $7,500 of it 


A fund of $16,000 was subscribed 
The pupils’ fees aggregated $3,725, the expenses some two thousand 
Ssres 3/25 I 
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‘The Nation. 30% 
dollars more ; thus ensuring the pecuniary support of the ex t fe t 
wend nNOSi Ri aes * pes , 
. » SUT Care Pp . ty i 
pend ry} containing this 1 ) ! es 
of stu r 1950-S1 1 requ is for Liss It may be] t 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Gil , Waterhouse | ! 
me of t! t concert of the Br lyn I har So 
ic < place on $ rday, was | t] ri by t 
N ety the week before In pl of t ‘ | . 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony in F, Op. 03, was sul ‘ Ay lit} 
compositions dating from the later and sadd r period of the ma i 
delightful symphony the | test and st cheerful | ta ! 
happy thought in o1 of t! four movements, whicl l bre é t 
ind beaut Mr. The rend ¢ of tl rk, v } f ! S 
houschold words to his mt 1 to } 1 | ] Xpres- 
sion and execution j **Siegfried Idyl, \W i I xt fol. 
lowed, w written in h roof | fir \ e of 
the hero of his ** Nibelungen” Trilogy, he } } Ros This 
beautiful lyric tone-; e con c! t f ot 
the opera “‘ Siecf minoled with soot! ( . 1 
first performed as a ! le to M \\ ; \ he birth of 
her son, in the villa in 7 h Mr. ‘I sf f 
y » It has not of been heard ts hy 
masterly nner, was a d ht to ally ) | - v, 
by Berlk + ] ted, with the € €3 ‘ \ : 
t the New York Academy of Musi If Mr. J {fy 
in this city by h erformance of the H t ¢ ; 
to say that his rendering of t! me Ww : f ; ] 
Bro klyn | t ird vy, \ p } the } 
kill that has ¢ 1 Wit lon the ] ) te l two 
Ol living virtuosi who can approach 
—The two tof M Ant ] KS re ls ] rev led in : 
lief her many admi le quali It i ) l t \ t she 
shows to greatest advantage in her interpretat f ] } I it 
violin sonata in C minor, Op. 30, w h she played 1 Mr. J 
‘* Sonata Appassionata,” Op. 57, which she plaved ee : ent ereat 
techni il difficulti s, but OVC n the \ ] \ > 
did more—her interpretation of these two et KS W ‘ rkable fo 
| 
g od t te l purity ot col | ©) { t i ~ i € d re- 
cital was a remar] ly powerful yet perfectly cl erform of ( " 
celebrated Poio 1 A flat, o Ol tr i Pic s by 
> : 
that composer The cresce ) l dec cel effects | It octave 
passages of the s 1 part of the ] na we par riv \ rive Tn 
these three reci , comprising nearly forty of the most dif ( 
of piano-forte music of all ages, Miss I « has ved herself en lto a 
foremost place among p s now living in this « ! 
—Of all clever French playwrights Sar $1 \ cleve 
his cosmopolitan ss vol s for his tal i ’ ‘ of 
his VS ld seem less hkely make l ’ ‘ try t 
‘* Daniel Ro t ] } ch in plot 1 ch / licn- 
devson is an American, she is an American ] h French The 
confi between rel ! d love with w t . f l ; t 
which might arise in any trv, | I \ ve ] we ‘ 
likely t t ke the I I ( t l ne T > p! \ ] ( WOL dt} ve 
been possibl few ‘ ro f I ! ( itic to ve ridiculed t 
idea of playing Danie? 7in New \ In Paris the produ of tl 
drama cre d almost a riot vochat ribed the bills as tatesman 
1 philoso} but really he is m French radical of the trel 
theistic tvpe—no ec! *NOs such as may be f d in Eng! dd 
(meri » knows too n place which religion occu] in the 
ts to have th test taste ior martyrdom, but an out-and-ort 
1 p! y t t 3 \ . fact, | ily d ribed 
i leading, SSIVE eist, wl ooks 1 1 all rel is observance S 
relics of barbarism, which he is obliged, as a 1 r of religious faith and 
luty, to di unter! vely. vi ic? R 1 you imerican cirl, 
betrothed t aniel, but ignorant of his principl In the ordinary urse 
of things t! marr would <¢ t! civil d tl} re rious cere- 
mony rhere is no dif lty Ol rst, but the principles of Davte/ will 
not yw him to have the second performed He now t: to persuade Zea 
: 1 wife, while she tries to persuade him to go to church 
is Victorious ; but meantime she has discovered that he is a 
laniel Rochat from what he hid upposed, Ile is of the 
, Moreover, an ath , and her interest dies out lhe tra- 
ly ¢ sina< solu n of t] civil 1 1 re, by the k Ws ol Switzerland, 
which it is well known facilitate the nullification of unions entered Into under 
a miscon epti ym of facts. lj is the whole of the ] ] ly, all the othe r charac. 


ils to these two. Dr. Bida 





te and William Fargis 
und for Daniel, just as Esther [lenderson and Mrs. 








ve 
a) 
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l é i | Ol 
( i I un | 
‘ r ! } 
i } \ i 
I P 


t | : t of 7 
| ( | here i 
f { 1 XS ] h ( 
fy t ’ t I \ | ‘ / r ] l n 
: 1,1] } } ‘ ‘ 1 ! } f 
ol i ! \ ! ! ( I i nim 
l n ! I Le ! I t I 
( | i i l I . nel hi gverfir I 1 in juict 
| | ot ! ' ll well me of them ex , taken 
There ist ter ront New than Mr. ] Par le, wl 
plays William 1 1 Miss Maud Llarrison rs. Phillips are both 
comp tent l t r respec il 
—Mr. Daly a ur onvinced himself, as a eat many other 
managers ive ( befor hat t pub ! r thoroughly tired 
of tr y, ce | . 1 re | forms of t d 1, and 
, , 
in order | ed must be p | with pure nonsense fhe public 1 
no ¢ ibt le { tt t t f folly » great as to endure long 
hat trosi N | nd Pi *" What it is all about we will no 
pretend to say The } is sO COI d and mysterious that we have grave 
‘ bt hether we | hat it urselves, and any attempt to describe it 
i 
“ 1 be fut It app to |] once | rood man farce, of t 
| - 
} | ‘ #il 
rt wh Mr. Daly ] ecently t 1 to adapting ; but wl s versatile 
l tist ly under esa of adaptation d Ame! tion of 
f y pl the I It wil tever el] t n t l ) 1 to be 
a foreign play i hate | it \ 4 | ty I 
original In the way of il 1 wild ‘ ve hay 1 nothing at 
ll like ‘* Need and Pi for ] r € In fact, Mr. Daly seems to feel 
that in it he has reached it | f 1 further d it I ImMpossl le, 
for he announces that h nov rarily going to abandon the drama and 
bring out a troupe of Nau h ! But, seriously, we trust that after this 
Oriental interlu is over there m me hope of dramatic reform at 
this theatre. | ‘ npanyv which Mr. Daly h 5 got tog ther is too good to 
be wasted on plays like *‘ Needles and Pins.” Mr. Daly has always known 


that the drama was in a bad way, and that the path of reform in it was not a 


there is nothing more painful or depressing than to see a 


} f | 
' 


r who begins as a reformer end 


path of roses ; 


as a cynic, 


manag 


['wenty-two periodicals of all sorts are recorded by Ze Livre as having 
been launched Paris during the month of August. At the bottom of the 
list we find 7 P% rnograph »  journ | des cocl ons, monar hique et clerical.” 
ay tute’s Own,” we suppose the main title might be translated ; and the 
ib-title is clearly only an ingenious propitiation of the republican authorities, 
whom the monarchists and clericals are daily charging with crimin 1 negli- 
gence In not suppressing the journalism of filth, lhe Government, indeed, 
did act promptly in arresting a man who was openly distributing on the streets 
the first instalment of an ob ne romance ; apropos of which a writer in the 


Fraycais candidly recalls the circumstances attending the admission to thi 
Vaudeville of the ‘‘ Dame aux Camelias.”. The censorship of the 
] fat tran 


lic rejected it, but the suc« 
the new régime in en- 


hel cond 


Re pu ss of th Coup a’ ferred the power 
of deciding to M. de Morny, who saw the account 


couraging corrupting amusements. He gave his sanction to M. Alexandre 
Thus, says 
If the 
works of genius like the same playwright’s ‘* Demi- 
Prodigue,”” M. Augier’s ‘* Mariag 

the other hand there was 


Marbre,” on 


excluding from the ** terrain de la galanterie venal 


Dumas, who in return gave him a dedication of the rescued play. 


the writer referred to, a dike burst in, a barrier overthrown. new 





license paved the way for 
Monde” and ‘* Pe 


Phiboust’s 


e d’Olympe,” and 


o reason for 
” the purveyors tor popu- 


lar theatres who sought more grossly to paint the same immoral world ; and 


in fact they came trooping in. In an editorial article the /vamzais declares 
that the colporteurs of the ‘* pornographic press ’ have already dangerous 
rivals in the peep-showmen at fairs, whose dioramas are now upplemented 


by obscene stereoscope views before which even the dirty journalists would 
recoil l'o these, women and boys and girls are admitted without distinction 
for a cent or two a head. Unhappily for the authorities, the showmen ‘‘ can- 


ected of clericalism 


} 


It is a relief to turn ffom such evidences of relaxed and depraved pub- 


morals to the doings of an institution now in its tenth year, the Paris 
which the term opened on Mon- 


‘nces Politiques,” of 
administration, 
the le 


attendance at its 


day last. Its aim is to prepare students for diplomacy, public 


cisla- 


und parliamentary life, 
l 


ture win 


n short to provide the civil service and 


of training and capacity. Last year the 


men t 


courses, which cover two years, was 229, and the courses are 23 in number. 
MM. Laboulaye, Taine, Germer-Bailliére, H. Guidoz, 
Molinari, and Paul Janet are perhaps the most widely known among the 


but they constjtute only a seventh of 


Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 


managers, committees, or professors ; 


Nation. 
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whole cor} Diplomas do not entitle the pupils to a place in the Govern- 
employ, t in the competitive examinations for admission the er . 
hool are found to do credit to their instruction, and to carry ff 
rity of the prizes. Post-graduates of one or more years’ stand ng 
l ompete yearly for a travelling purse of $200, in return for wi 
t it makes report of his special observations at home or al 
\ o enumerate the studies taught at the schvol would make a serio, 
P | upon our sp Che grand divisions are as follows. Administra. 
tl § mn \dministrative organization and practice in France and j 
f countries ; financial organization and administration at home | 
road ; coinparative civil legislation. Diplomatic Section : Geography ar 
ethnography ; diplomatic history of Europe from 1789 to 1830 ; jus gentium ; 


] 
i 
] 
‘ 


til g trom laws anc 


from treaties ; statistics and econ 


mic geography ; political economy. German and English are the only two 


THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 


\ NEW method is here applied to the writing of history, and if the gene: 
4 verdict i oral we shall doubt] i 


BOSTON.* 


‘ +} . } + > cr 1 
ubtless have other histories of al 





lict is fa ( 
method It is not enough to say it i )-Operative, since other histories h 

1 wr i by the joint labors of veral hands. Jotably in this way was 
prepare 1 what known s the ‘ Pictorial History ot England’; but t] 
principl : involy has been carried much farther in this new history of 
i m, the aim having been to subdivide the subject in such a way that spe- 


S] 


cial attainments should be brought to bear upon every point. There 


to compass the entire work (four 
in seventy writers are to prepare them, twenty-four of 


been engag 


j ig l on the twenty-eight sections of this first 
volume. The experiment—if it is to be so considered—has been undertaken, 
t must confessed, under the best of auspices in Boston. Hardly anot 
city, in this country at least, can be nam 1 as its equal first, in the length of 
time covered by, and the general interest pertaining to, its annals ; second, 
in the attention which its writers have devoted to elucidating those ann 
and, rd, in the body of living students, some of them of wide reput 
and nearly all of local prominence, who have been willing to come for- 


} 


ward and take part in this commemorative exercise. 


They have been long 


this way ; their mutual sympathies may have, indeed, at times 





given rise in other latitudes to the feeling that they have magnified unduly 
the importance of those annals. The existence in Boston of such associa- 

ys as the Massachusetts Historical Society (which is the oldest in the 
States); the New England Historic-Genealogical Society (which has been the 


6 and which has sus- 


great promoter of all the studies which its name import 
! 1 


tained so well the oldest perio lical devoted to those interests); the Antiqua- 


rian Club (in its infancy, to be sure, but with the activity of youth) ; the im- 


ulse to specific studies which comes from the neighboring university; the 
I > Db » 


attention which both the State and the city have paid to garnering and arrang 


y 
b 


ing their records—all these 
would be in any other of our American cities to carry out on a large scale the 


elements serve to make it possibly easier than it 


f a commemorative hi 


It was, of 


projec t ¢ 


tory on a co-operative plan. 
course, not enough that various writers, however fit, should 
throw their contributions together. They must have a common fealty to the 
idea, in a way to subject themselves to some controlling editorial power, and 
they must work in harmony with each other. Indeed, so far as the entire 
cheme of the book concerned the individual writer, it was a business in which 


his assistance c 





ild only be advisory at best, while those to whom was left the 
general direction of the enterprise must curb or let free each and all, as was 
necessary to keep the book sound and to ensure the general march of the 
And The 
editor has suffered not a little independence of opinion to prevail; he has 
not tried to make views conform to any standard or to each other. The re- 


story. this has not seemingly been done in any exacting spirit. 


sult is that we find the book to be in some respects, even as regards opinions, 
better rounded than if written by one hand, Events and persons come up in 


Each writer approaches them with the 





ng chapters in new aspects. 
light of his own predilections streaming before him. ‘lake, for instance, 
Mathers: 


upon them, and in the variety of angles at which they are observed, their in- 


such characters as the we find that in the diversity of judgments 
dividualities come out with real relief, somewhat as the two eyes of the stereo- 
This 
is not the least of its merits, and probably the whole work needs to be 
The 


ing from the prospectus which was issued, reserves for the 


cope produce its surprising results, ‘symposium ”’ quality of the book 
before us, before we can get all the side-lights of the full illumination. 
plan of the book, judg 
final volume some general summaries, taking the reader back over the entire 
period of the history, in cases where particular phases of the town’s life and 


development can best be treated in a purely monographic way, which should 


**The Memorial History of Boston, 1630-1££0. Edited by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 


University. in tourvolumes. Vol.i. ‘the Early and Colonial Periods. Issued under the business 
superintendence of the projector, Clarence F. Jewett.’ Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1&0. gto, 
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political life necessarily imposes. Then, 
vents and characters | p ovet hese boundaries, and supplemental and 


ynplemental aspects all into Jater divisions, and the whole needs to be 


veved to make tl impres ion perfect, Phe subject already mentioned, 
Mathers, is peculiarly an instance. We find them portrayed in this vol- 

s Mr. Barrows measures them in his chapter on Dorchester, as Mr. 

Foote finds them in the contest with episcopacy, as Mr. Winsor gauges 


n in their literary relations. The next volume must give Mr. Whitmore 
portunity to present Increase M< ther as a consummate man of affairs in 
liplomatic visit to London; Mr. Poole, the chance to show ho 
Mather was responsil le for the hanging of witches, and, finally, Dy. 
a chapter on the influence of the family, which we ol 

hould be. 
] 


Che book certainly goes back far enough to get a good 


far Cotton 





Dexte fe. 


rve is promised, to 


im up and render the verdict as he believes it 
start for its histo- 

lucid sketch of 
animals and plants get 
of the Zoélogical Museum at Cam- 


c treatment. Professor Shaler opens with a careful and 
the geology of the Boston Basin. The 


nilar treatment from Mr. Joel Allen, 


bridge, a 1d from Dr. Asa Gray, 


indigenous 


and what Harvard could do for 


branches of the subject in the present volume is thus early and tisfactorils 
done. The next of the main divisions is given to the ‘‘ Early Ilistory.” 


George Dexter epitomizes what is known of the first es 


ast, during which Viking, Norman, and many other 
] ] W ins« r. the 


Hlere Mr. 
this part of the ce 


‘uropeans may have trod the islands of Boston Harbor. Mr. 


editor, in the next chapter traces the Cartographical History of the Bay dow 
to the coming of the permanent settlers; and then Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, jr., in very re dable ] per, goes over the story ot the carly ** plan- 
ters,” or, as we might now say, ‘‘squatters,” who fixed their lone abod 
it tl harbor before there was any org nized government over the 


The Colonial period begin and who so well as the 


venerable librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, Dr. Haven, could 
trace the rise of the New England polity in the career and development of the 


Massachusetts Company ? 


The story, which he brings down to the eve of the 
departure of the colonists from England, is taken up next by Mr. Robert C 
Winthrop in a considerate and graceful narrative, covering the field which he 
has so made his own, the history of the young town under the sway, benign 
and yet authoritative, of its founder, John Winthrop, whose statue was so 
fittingly set up at the recent commemoration in one of its public squares. 
Col. Higginson carries the story on to the outbreak of Philip’s war, the narra- 
tive of which, so far as Boston took pfrt in it, comes from Mr. Edward E 
Ha 


embraced in the extensive and very able monograph contributed by Dr. Charles 






e. The conclusion of what may be called the general political history is 


Deane on the long struggle which the colony maintained with the Crown, to 
keep off the dreaded day when it should become a royal province. Apart 
from this procession of incidents, various other chapters take up the parallel 
It were hard, however, to 
that of the State, and 


it needs the ch ipters we have ¢ lready enumerated to be set beside a v« ry just 


low of events in matters less strictly political. 


separate, in a theocracy, the story of the Church from 


ce them and it mu- 


to ma 


No one has given more attention tha 


and helpful one on ‘* The Puritan Commonwealth ” 


tually significant. n the writer of this 
section, Dr. George E. Ellis, to the whole question of the religious contro- 
versies, and of the intolerance of the Puritan settlers. His ripest judgments 
are here rehearsed, and praise and blame, the incentives and the pa 


are set forth calmly and with little occasion to provoke the disagreements 


tion 
Mavlon, 


of even the prejudiced. Another important subject has fallen to the same 





ns and losse Sto 
This is 


another of the special fields in which Dr. Ellis has earned the commendations 


pen—the treatment of the Indians, and the recipro 
them and to the colonists which came to these neighbors on the soil. 
id sometimes 


of historical students. The interesting story of the lingeri 


g, a 
tumultuous, introduction of episcopacy in Boston is given separate treatment 
by one whose studies have been for some years devoted to it, the Rev. 
W. Foote, of the King’s Chapel. 
thoroughness and discrimination by Mr, Charles C. Smith—one the relations 


llenry 
Two matters have been treated with due 


nd to the Colonial g 


of Boston to the other towns of the colony : overnment, 


and the other its relations to the neighboring jurisdictions, whether of the 
English or other races; and this last involves the story of that romantic 
episode of Boston’s history in which La Tour and D’Aulnay figure. 
may be called the outlying fields are then explored in succinct accounts 
history of Charlestown, Roxbury, Dorchester, Brighton, and 
Suffolk County is included in the general scheme), each by a local 
A few specific chapters close the volume—one on the literature of the period 
by the editor; one on the books printed in the abori; 
Hammond Trumbull as a matter of course ; a third on the life and manners 


Y 


of the time, gracefully grouped and treated by Mr. Hora 





»»} VW render } 
» graphically ndered 


fourth on the colonial landmarks, with their associations 1 r 
by Mr. Edwin L. Bynner ; and, finally, we have the grouping of fifty of the 
most prominent families of early Boston society, their relations to one an- 
other, and an account of the older records upon which our acquaintance with 
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terary mate of volun mptuous t he eye, filled 
rengraving existed w i trations of lane rks and 
wort! fac-similes of their mat ripts and autographs 
ot t r maps £or a tr ispiece there n {it 

Upor modern projecti f € presc ¢ y of 
ula—if what is no longer such may st e termed ! 
colo howing the space it « cuples v « | son, the 
och d hill ch have Live Pp! ¢ I 1 street t 
more properly termed “rising ground,” so dwarfed have 

its eminences become. 

In less than nine months this volume has been projected, written, illustrat- 
ed, and printed—a speed lich we d not have C4 \ her 
plan, and which seems to have been quite ompatible in the hands which 
have undertaken it with maturity of judgment, shay prope s, 
and thoroughness of research. Its ornamental adjunet t ly 1 
by Whittier, typical of the spirit that the volume embodic 
is very fittingly the cessation of the persecu Qual \ 
upon the royal mandate which the King sent ove 1001 Whittier app 
here at his best, and the contrastof the Puritan capital ar he Bost of to-day 
is sufficiently gratifying to the venerable poet, when he makes Upsall, of 
Ked Lion Inn, exclaim 

"hy the 1 st 
V ( ! 

Sh; tian 
oR ; 

The varvi notes of v shiy 

Ar reat ( 

A I S l« ‘ 

Walls of at 1 ‘ tt 

KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA,* 
"TS HE Crimean War grew out of the English ‘‘ craze ” about Constantinople 


The ostensible pretext, it is true, was a desire to defend the ‘ sacred- 





ness of international law.” But if the English had not been entirely domi- 
nated by their ‘‘ craze” they would not have failed to detect the gross al 

surdity of entering upon a crusade in defence of law in the cor pany of such 
allies as the Sultan of Turkey and the hero of the massacres of the Paris 
Boulevards. The nation rushed into the war with a ] t | t lhey 
remembered the glories of the Peninsular war, and delighted in the prospect 


of their repetition But they had forgotten the terrible cost at which those 





glories were purchased. They understood nothing of war beyond its super- 
ficial glitter ; and hence the consternation and the clamor whe hey stood 
confronted with its dismal realities during that terrible winter when a handful 
of British troops, scourged by sickness, cold, and privations of every kind 
were encamped upon the bleak hills of the Chersonese. There was nothing 
in such a spectacle and in such a period of acute suspense and anxiety to 
recall the glories of the Hundred Days. 

It is to these ‘*‘ winter troubles ” that Mr. Kinglake has devoted his sixth 
volume, or, to speak 1 ecurately, made a show of doing so For, as a 
matter of fact, a very inconsiderable part of the \ me deals with the Cri- 


s of the present volume are partly psychological and 





partly taken up with historical retrospection, Thus, the first hundred pages 


Enquiry” into the war ad- 


are filled with what he calls ‘‘ A Retrospective 


ministration of Great Britain lington period and up to the 


’ ; } r +1 > nA > } . } : Nere ' " 
opening ot the Crimean campaign. Then, for a brief period, he transports 
his readers to the Crimea and allows them to learn something of the *‘ winte1 
troubles ; but subsequently he is hurried back to England, and in a long 


titled ‘* The Demeanor of England,” we have Mr. 





I elane, t 


7imes editor, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Panmure, Mr. Roebuck, and 
other prominent men of the day psychologically analyzed. Mr. Kinglake 


dissects the inner life of these gentlemen much as Mr. Browning has dis- 


tram, or Sludge the Medium, except that he does not 





m give out their sentiments in the first person But he 


ate knowledge he has of those sentiments 


make the rivals the 





poet in tne 
poet in 





g revelations it is impossible 





r. Kinglake goes through his 
stion, he was inspired 
n; and the analysis, whether 
done, that 
Here, 


admirably well 





is so 


} } 17 


the imagination, while reading, willingly yields itself to be cheated. 


} 


for example, is a portion of his picture of the late editor of the 77mes : 


ge gifts, and by circumstances clothed with vast 


* *The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake.’ Vol. vi. The Winter Troubles. Londor 
Blackwood & Sons 1tto 
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\ [| pl d { i wh 1 
! l ed, | 1 tw I 
l t yrtl th t r 1 l | 
ag + ; 
‘ } cl wel 1 i 1] ied ! l 
f ) ! ( had its ti . lup 1 the day-til vet 
, 
) Iways ready t il clio hour or two be- 
, \\ le in } ] } 
f Vi ! yin hi rr rd me tot ene of hi 
’ a , } , 
* i , ed t rrant hi me minutes of p, upon 
: h, het to set eat value; but from 
‘ } ’ ’ , 
tne} } [ ing the ¢ ! room four or ft oc < In the 
! ) 
’ ing t he had to put on his f lties must have | 1 always 
‘ ’ 
t I 1 ! i ] pl 1 lhese were the hours of 
, , 3 ; 
t ! v mn oOlte e i t to dec » « k of course vith great 
itn \ t more ¢ rse i ion 1 itously d rent; 
. } 1 1 y : 
W besid ) jud le appeals brought up to the paramount arbi- 
t il ahi | ol ! { ot | th] t 1 } i i de 2 
Pas es : ; 
pa ¢ ol 1 en en t m i t cr tie ¢ Mi nm ne S 
| y i lecl in tl Lords or Com ere | it e to time oni- 
j in to { ‘ i vor Vel ! ]—t{ er} ’ d 
“Seay . , 
th De re t j t wi on obtrudin vet oO 
losely » importu vy, pre that t have t e inet | in- 
‘ 
ri I : \ t « ise to spi ( in tive t - 
gum ] ’ re power of br , With ¢ 1 h toil, could sup- 
ply 
Mr. |} ] l the world ki holds f for I 1 Raglan. 
rhe t he | t hit f to do is to clear the f the B h ne- 
ral from any responsibility forthe misfortunes of the British army in the C 
mea. It is impossible for even Mr. Kinglake’s zeal and ingenuity altogether 
] ‘ ; 
to accomp! h I On his own wing, Lu l R ol; ,» mn his ixietv 
: _ 
preserve cordial rela ns with the French neral » cal | Cl ) 
| 
the point of culpable weal . rhe cel ed ‘* Flank M h”’ was a 
grievous error It was weak in Lord Raglan—a weak: for which both 
armies had to suffer gr uu that did not persevere in his det 1a- 
tion to carry Sebastopol by storm instead of deferring to the dilatory 
counsels of Marshal Canrobert. But so far as relates to the winter 


s of the small British army on the Chersonese Heights we consider 
that Mr. Kinglake’s vindication of his hero is complete and unanswer- 
able. Che British public, when they learned the dire tale of suffering, 


were urgent for the hanging of somebody; but as Mr. Kinglake shows, 


with great fulness, there was nobody deserving of hanging, unless it was 
the nation itself. The nation rushed into the war, blind!y confident that 
what they had achieved in Spain in 1809-13 they were ipable of achieving 


in the Crimea in 1853. But the circumstances were altogether different. Up 





to the year I ) the military expeditions of Great Britain had been little 
more than a steady series of disasters. Behind every such exped n there 
had been, in England itself, no properly organized department of war to re- 


vce the waste of war, to see that the tro« ps in the field were 


1 
I 
} } «aae} rar tf ] ,1) : ‘ y . ‘ 
lied with food, transport, and all the other numerous wants of an army on 





wtive servic he consequence was that after a short raid on hostile soil— 
perhay brilliant action in the field—the expeditionary force had always had 
to beat a hasty, and generally a disastrous, retreat to the point from which it 
had begun operations. The organizing ability of Wellington, and the as- 
cendency he acquired over both British royalty and the British Government, 


enabled him to bring about the construction of a war department without 


which his victorious campaigns would not have been possible. But at the 
close of the war this roughly-built-up war department was broken up as being 
no ionger needed, and at the opening of the Crimean War the administrative 


work of the British army was carried on by a machinery as feeble and inecffi- 


cient as that which had brought about the long series of disasters of which 
the campaign of Talavera was the last and not the least. There was then 


] 7 
no war department, all the various forces of which could be set in motion 
in obedience to the impulse of a single will, but a vast number of offices, 


each possessed of its own limited area of independent action, each attached 
] , oo 4 7 ’ . ' + 
by peculiar ties to other offices either above or below it: and it was only by 


circuitous and tedious processes that the machinery of these isolated offices 
could be set in motion at all. The army itself was subject to a divided au- 


thority. By a constitutional fiction it was suppesed to be, ina sort, the pri- 


vate property of the sovereign, and during peace time was, as a matter of 


fact, very incompletely under the control of Parliament ; but on the breaking 
out of war it was the rule that the sovereign should formally abdicate his 

vil . r y i} mn? "; id 
privilege in favor of Parliament and a responsible ministry. Mr. Kinglake’s 
description of the administrative chaos resulting from ail this is excellently 
written and very instructive. 

Che truth is, that when Great Britain rushed into the Crimean War she 
a 
ll 


had no army in any proper sense of the word. She had a certain sma 


num- 


ber of magnificent soldiers actually under arms, and that was all. There 


were no reserves, no commissariat department, no medical department, 


and, above all, the country was absolutely unprovided with an army trans- 


lo crown all, the administrative staff, such as it was, in the 


port. corps 


‘ 





N ation. 
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had had no experience in the conduct of large operati 





, 
in t f The great Indian campaigns on the Sutlaj, in the Pun 
ind elsewhere had been carried through by the administrative staff of t] 
Indian army; and in those days Indian oflicers ceased to have any mi 
tary or other official rank as soon as they entered the confines of Euro, 

( juently the Horse Guards in London deemed themselves forbidden to 
upply their own lack of experience by drawing upon the rich stores of 
that, were to be had in British India. ‘dhe Crimean campaign was itself an 
fter-thought. Originally, the combined French and British armies had 


been cantoned in Lulgaria, with the purpose of compelling the Russian 


he Danubian provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 


his, in consequence of Austrian intervention, the Emperor Nicholas did; 


armies to evacuate t 


and then, had there been any common sense left in the British nation, there 


would have been no war. The object for which troops had been collected had 


] 


been achieved without fight But the British nation was under the domi- 





nation of one of its periodical ‘‘crazes "; and a war with Russia, if not on this 
All the Jingos of that time 


et to work, vociferating that a blow must be given to Russia such as should 


pretext then on that, it was determined to have. 


effectually hinder her from again disturbing the peace of Europe, or, in othe: 





words, that peace was to be preserved by plunging into war. It was in vain 
that Bri nd Cobden, and a few other public men who had not yielded to 
he popular frenzy, attempted to turn the tide of national feeling. They were 


flung high and dry by reason of its violence, and the nation hurried on, re- 
ardless of counsel or protest, into (if an unjust and unnecessary war is to be 


regarded as a crime) one of the least defensible of the crimes which are re- 


At the head of the vociferators for an invasion of the Crimea was the 


7imes newspaper. ‘The Aberdeen Ministry, reluctantly and with many mis- 





gs, yielded to the violence of public sentiment. Lord Raglan, a soldier 
of vast experience, saw with what inadequate preparation the army was 


being forced into an undertaking of extreme peril and difficulty, and ven- 
tured upon remonstrances, but these were promptly thrust aside, and fora 
time all seemed to promise well. So confident, however, were both the na- 
tion and the authorities of the -edy fall of Sebastopol and the collapse of 
Russian resistance that, despite Lord Raglan’s warnings, hardly any prepara- 





tions were made for a winter cam n until winter had fairly assailed the 


allied armies on the bleak heights of the Chersonese. ‘Then, in England, 
there began a reaction of despair as extreme and irrational as had been the 
sanguine hopes which heralded in the war, and led, of course, by the 


Zimes, the nation demanded that Lord Raglan should be offered up asa 


sacrifice, because the British army was in want of the food and forage, tents 


ht to have reached them from the mother 





and warm clothing, which oug 
country. The story has often been told. In his present volume Mr. King- 
lake tells it once more after his own minute and analytic fashion. It cannot 
be denied that not unfrequently the reader is sorely wearied by his unneces- 
sary prolixity. But the picture takes shape, brightens, and vivifies un- 
ceasingly ; and there is so much of intellectual stimulus in the author’s style, 
so much of keen insight and happy satire in his descriptions of men and 
things, that few will lay aside the book until they have read it to its last page. 
rhe following can hardly be called a legitimate interpolation in a book styling 
itself ‘‘ a history,” but it is excellent reading none the less. The ‘‘ Crimean 
Army Fund” had sent out to Balaklava a huge supply of winter necessaries for 
distribution among the soldiers. ‘This supply was entrusted to the care of 
Messrs. Tower and Egerton—the former a man of devouring energy. He 
had twenty Asiatics placed at his disposal for the landing and carriage of his 
goods. These Asiatics, in camp parlance and with a sublime indifference 
to facts, were known as ‘‘ Croats,” and it is thus that Mr. Kinglake describes 
Tower's operations : 


‘* Soon beside Kadikoi, on the road between camp and port, there sprang 
up wooden storehouses, and stocks of bales and chests, and there, too, men 
observed as they passed that, under some motive force newly reaching Crim- 
Tartary, there had been generated a seething activity—mules, horses, carts 


coming in laden, and finding men to unload them ; splendid sailors—the men 


of the yacht—bringing strength and resource from on board ; men ertrench- 


ing the ground to find shelter for hampers and bales ; . and, propeller of 


> 
all, his great eyes flaming with zeal, his mighty beard, laden or spangled like 
the bough of a cedar on Lebanon with whatever the skies might send down, 
whether snow or sleet or rain, an eagle-faced, vehement Englishman, com- 
manding, warning, exhorting ; swooping down in vast seven-leagued boots 
through the waters and quagmires upon any one of his Mussulmans who, 
under stress of piety (when wanting a few moments of rest), stopped kneel- 
ing too long at his prayers. If any wayfarer, passing between camp and port, 
sought to learn what all the stir meant, he might be told, perhaps, orientally, 
by some of the bearers of burdens, that ‘the will of Allah—his name be it 
blest !—had made them the hard-driven slaves of the sacredly-bearded com- 
mander, the all-compelling, the sleepless, the inexorable Father of boxes— 
the Father of boxes more numerous than even the seed of Ibrahim after 
ninety-and-nine generations’; while the answer to any such question, if 
drawn from an English officer, was likely to be altogether neglectful of the 
spiritual element, and simply explain in five words that the cause of all the 
commotion was ‘ Tom Tower working his Croats.’ ”’ 
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rWO PRESBYTERIAN PROFESSORs.* thoroughly possessed with the doctrine of Biblical infallibility The B 
i ich ng was final { r him in ¢ rv ¢ ¢ It > i 1 slay V th t 
harles Hodo , : : 
> Si yY was nota sin, it permitted use of w ‘ t t i 
co lence, } } } 
eee + had no warrant. He te the story of the “ ) lt 
ious wo 1a halk + 
Rate “i » | would believe that Jonah swallowed the > if the B l so 
s their live 
; ‘ : commends this disposition : let us con he say I to 
pies more OF | ‘The system which he held so frankly and d 
agreement and , 4 . ’ : 
: Rage : ; 5” Pere succession of articles in the /rinceton A ww, est lL by 1 i 
fference freshly to mind, and afford occasion for some natural comparison aati } diene Theol , } , 
é : ; i notably in I sy rtic ! logy nd V ~ w 
f their characters, and the methods of their thoughi and work. ee ae ee , ; ts . 
: : : doublealy the best modern expression of the Calvinistic creed, and free of | 
Dr. Hodge was the older man by eighteen years. Tis bio; aphy is writ- ee , , } 
by hi | Imiration for his father i found | i! taint of science or philosophy. Dr. Hodge opposed the disruption of 
ten by his son, whose admiration for his father is profound, and his adhe ) . , ; ay 
en by hi | und adhesion Presbyterian Church in 1838, and with seeming but not real in i y | 

















» his theological vosition complete. <A critical bioeraphy must not, there- , . , 
his tieo1og sen aa : ws fas a il Msg ae, om ‘i opposed the reunion in 1867. In both cases a char \ nt lated ! 
fore, be expected from his hand, and the assertion of a denominational , , : 
’ fae ae a pe ge he was always averse to change. It was his proudest 1 } " 
journal that his book will rank —" gma iogr. — of the time, must be never had « mew ides.” 
| +] , ; ; 4 
taken with many grains of s e has, in fac ide a rather poor biogra- , . ; 
5 : bai a yl a se See eee eae Phe character of Dr. Hodge contrasts aereeably with the sten of 
| wher goo as easily possible. n the selected correspondence ’ . ’ : 
egg : YI ; ahd easies I : creed, Phough fierce in his potenics, im private i \ 
there is ea a pale sdiasiten of Dr. Hodge’s mind. Too many letters to Dr. | a i . ae ee ce a 
1 ‘ ‘ Ss f ; a hi; ; P Kindest of men, loving Mlle Charen so well th ‘ 
lodge, an remarks about him, are given tor the praise whi they contain . } 
Hoag » a i eee ee tee ot P " my Coe, logic to save them from the general damnation, II nany i 
with little regard to the sources from which they But this ts not 
2 - i. nee I I i i hi v 
the worst. Dr. lodge was a Princeton professor for more than fifty years, 
nd nearly or quite three thousand young men were subiect to his instruction. . 
ise re was the ‘incipal channel of his influence ; but of all this we have only st i ; 
- . ; . ti) 
> briefest mention and a single anecdote—that of the student who when : : 
Pani said ** - am sold under sin” thought he meant that he was ‘‘ taken in 
by it. The emphasis of the biography is on Dr. Hodge’s work as a writer . 
ad ¢ > th 1 i 
for the Princeton Review and of various books. This work was important | ; uit : . , 
; ge ; : ; } in many respects from Like the la vent to ¢ \ 
and influential, but we would fain know more about the teaching of those : ae » at 
: bs complete his studies. 1 the same t sat I | 
fiily years, } : ' 
a = ; : grown a dozen years personal relations w i ck 1 
Graduated from the college at Princeton in 1815, and from th ‘al 1 : ee ae . + 
: ta = pe “to é : gl pieasant as young rel wa ist C i Won 
Seminary, which had been established only a few years before, in 1819, his | « .,, 1 147 1; ; \ 
; / ; Smith ¢ doa delightful impression his char Wi \ 





ath w t once marked out fer him, and after me preliminary study, in- , . 2 } 
pee or won a ain a for Be ge: and — pony ary we ; : a ") : a natural b ent for pl ilose } hical studi ® he drank dex i the (sern { 
iding the reading of Hebrew with the points, which had formed no part o , 
a nee pssst h the points, which h oacers- wage and, unlike Dr. Hodge, he never lost his interest in German t 


his theological training, as Dr. Alexander’s learning stopped short of this, in 
D> Db 





‘ ea . a ; Hlodge prayed to be delivered froma **] nlosophic l theology "; it was D 
1822 he was made Professor of Oriental and Biblical I “od in the Prince- e-- ‘ ; , og , - 
. Smith’s ambition to construct such a theology. ‘| irst address which 


ton School. At about the same time he married Sarah Bache, a grand- 





narked him after his return as a man of unusual force of mind was his pl 


















laughter of Benjamin Franklin. n 1826 he went to Germany to equip him- | . : Se ‘ ee rh) ; 
d a re <s Ben ee i | anki . I > he - t to Germany t “4 ’ 1 at Andover for the marriage of philosophy and theology Cheology, | 
more fully for his position, and remained there two years, is letters |... ‘ os ty ‘ 
we ee y f ‘ Re eae pias “9 | insisted, must be rational. See that it is Biblical, responded Dr. Hod and 
ad — , ‘ears ore the vn yferes « } t 1S ‘ ° . ; : 
wre enneges soventg oS 7 seed gang Cue oe — agli ex | it will be rational en ». «= Dr. Smith found | way into l 
biography. ‘The celebrated Monod was his friend, and a ludicrous story is °. ——- : ie as ; 

, 2 ; 2 ? ape Wik position very slowly compared with the Princeton | ‘ A s cion 
told of the surprise of a German student in the lecture-room on being in- sttachell to hin en mcounnt of hia Geemacktesininn. Mocenets. bs bad ete: 
formed that Hodge was an American. He had thought all Americans were — : tie i +. 

. -: * f : , . ; . the OSLO A raNsce tent . na i 4 nit < } 
-opper-colored. prise d expressic nagreat oath, whereupot “4a or ; ; ' : 2 
copper-colores _ surprise page ge in oh mM aes rat \ sy euy 1 with Theodore Parker he had som pleasa t interchange of thought. Ilis 
the excellent Monod accompanied him home and prevailed on him to be eae ry ae backs . 

*hricti Tholucl i} 1 Olc lH : personai relationships at this time were determined much more by afiinitic { 
: ristian, 1Olt al weander yisnausen ar iengstenverg were 1 , , , . , ’ . . . 

a ¢ rw os Tho ick ine Neander, a ’ anc ieng enne . * ' philosophical thought than by anything theological. A man who had stu j 
Hodge’s principal teachers at Halle and Berlin. His personal relations with |; 
: 5 , ; pee ; ord . | in Germany was a gre s jou s and | s afford some 
Tholuck were cordial, and even effusive, but the reactionary opinions of . : ; . : 
; i. : interesting glimpses of t But these dubior 
Ifengstenberg and Olshausen, now wholly obsolete, were most congenial to bile ee ; : 
es, "“d ny ii i . associations cost him ‘ OW ad Dai 
his mind, Hegel was then electrifying Germany, and the journal reports more | | ‘*» Teter a ae ee . 
- ; ; ial < se ah . . - Out utoring awn H Qa \ 4 giegat.on 
or less correctly some of his theories. The freer criticism of the Germans is in A : till 
’ n Amesbury, not til ya corresponding to his 
occasionally noted, but with a remoteness which indicates how little impression : ee ; a : ; 
: 4 : 3 : ; life; : abilities ; t t Amh 1 la m philosophy 
t made upi is ni Leturning to Americ: n Germany, excep 
: made upon h mind, Returning tc ge his life.in ““s i hg ept | tn 1850 he came to sali af Wdtows ti the 2 
; >rtan schnica results, Was » hi e a snip rack «so he sea, } a 
or certain technical resul is to him s track in the se Vheological Seminary hae in tas Prot sie ail it oT an 
Dr. Alexander had written to him: ‘‘I pray God to keep you from the poison pul dike ciation toe aided weal Pane IY a ee , 

Haagge : ee Pa ie a ae ' and this position he adorned until by failing health he wi mj t ve 

of Neology. I wish you to come back enriched with Biblicai learning, but |, 0 un. yg is deta 








¢ neesense Claes ‘ 1, wale a * lacw * » had : : 0 — be - 
‘ ¢ n philoso} heolog rad h vish, andi , : : ‘ ; 
abhorring German | hilosophy and ~ 1cology. “es } ¥ ay . I ao g Dr. Smith’s reputation is that of a man much broader in his culture than 
d >T1Cé > yo yim < 5G an ships. > break was almost ‘ . ; . 
1 America, the young man burne 1 hi serman uy ie re h 5 mo t Dr. Hodge, te his theology. en Mini Ge tite 
absolute. Nothing characteristically German held over into his later life. 3 : ; . 
E db “] Tholucl : spirit. The this reputation o in] hii ieral cul- 
ive e eternal frienc » sworn with Tholuck seems to have survived on _ 4 cnc : ; 
en the eternal friendship sworn I = _— ro 5 nly ture was much broader than Dr. Hodge's. He never lost his interest in 
for the exchange of two or three letters. philosophical studies, and an intel nt interest in t was slave 6 com. 
ese y CW be yre refreshing than such a spectacle a : . “i : oe 
In these days of flux what can be more refreshing tha ¢ pectacle as | port to his regard. Some of his closest friendships were Ss eain alk ileal 


» life ° > ni Sj j i ervi snes ¢ r so -Whess y . . ; , , 
the life of Dr. Hodge furnishes in its imperviousness to any sort of newness, | Creeds: his friendship with Mr. George Bancroft was one of the pleasautest 


its ees from first to last of the ~-e es t 7 re ms unchanged and of these. But when we come to look at Dr. Smith’s theology the difference 
unchange: »? re at least one stable figure for the eye to rest upon in -) 7 . : } } 2 
changeable? Here is at least one stable figure for the eye t« ] between it and Dr, } is hardly perceptible to the man untrained in 





the era of ‘Scotch Sermons’ and similar phenomena. No one will take ex- | 4, + =e 

: € his bi 71 : ee the the Union Theological Seminary was 
“ep e state to s biographer: ‘ e€ consistency h whicl r , 7 ; ' 
ception to the statement of his biographer The consistency with which, Andover and Princeton. Dr, Smith’s 
dis . 


under all changes of time and party combinations, he for fifty years main- | };.) 





I rards the 1 ns of his theo- 
ained, wi : change, ¢ tely the same principles, was very er? 
tained, without shadow of change, absolutely the same principles, was very logi ed by his wile, aa ane r these things 





markable, and without any parallel in this age. He held precisely the same 


had 


letters a vehicle of his thou 


‘ Aes : ; sgt aon i was singularly indisposed to make his 
doctrines in his old age as in the early controversies of his youth. rhese 
doctrines were those of the Westminster Confession in its strictest possible 


construction. Dr. Hodge found the ‘‘ New-England theology ” of Dr. Taylor 


wt. They abound in external details of work ; 
f 


they show us little of the workings of his mind. But, supplementing the 








; : : me. present volume with Dr. Smith’s collected essays, ‘ Faith and Philosophy ’ 
sadly heretical, nor was Hopkins, or Emmons, or even Jonathan Edwards | and his various reviews, notably one of Dr. Hodge’s ‘ Systematic Theology,’ 
without taint. He went back of all these to John C alvin, the f fc untain pure | 414 formal diffe : cel: nial dha Delawdhen: diate ace 
and undefiled. As averse as Calvin to dancing or card-playing, he was more | “from the smallness of a gnat to air.” In fact, Dr. Smith's philosophical 


Y eft his theological system almost or quite intact ; they 
* ‘The Life of Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological S J 
N. J. By his son, A. A. Hodge." New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. rteo 
*Henry Boynton Smith: His Life and Work. Edited by his Wife." With 
Ritchie. Kew fork: A. C. Armstrong & Co. itte 





1im to dress his system in a more philosophic garb. Dr. Hodge 
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ten a review of Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesu »’ or the famous 





‘The 
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I Man I Gosche the hand. at 
‘ | ) Irew out op} | Meta- 
phy fur ia i ts favor 
| i 
Drs. Hi \ ! on ¢ t sid ft} + romtiris 
res] I in 1867—in f they the } - 
’ ts of ! Dr. H ‘ the ] 
Dr. S d \ 
' \ ‘ ! t ( I \ lat D li I 
‘ l . } ere l fell 
After risol ] Ss) } 
lied in | 1897 \ i ful Ne Muck 
) \ t whats ! ‘ ifer ( 
of t | yteriar hol Ee d§& h we cer \ ke i 
1 e! lial f « he ft hadow of ion 
RECENT NOVEI 
"T’ HE literary interest of a novel | he Rev. Mr. Roe is su o the 
| i! tol ] | ‘ l the i oll ence 
taken in con with ¢ y of his worl A first ed of \ Day 
of Fate lor ex ple, Ww venty thousal nd yet i I Mm} 
chat ! I no l itor in search of he h. his rival a 
IDOL nd | Fifth Ave mil] I usic teacher who is debating 
the propriety of a ing the mi ‘ {a pretty Quakeress who stands 
ready to take the r lo ver it y be It is up her father’s 
farm t most of the ti t plac rhe stock include plough-horse, 
** Old Plod,” which the heroine’s f y connects with her elderly lover, and 
on which she howers manv car é when his double’s star is in the ascen- 
dant: a fiery young charger 1 ed ‘* Dapple,” which prefigures the editor and 
j milarly favored in tur laco whose sv1 lic significance is occult 
Phe editor of course wins, which is the only immoral thing in the book. But 
he is a good ed , as isexplained by the following illuminated placard which 
] os above his des] ae litor has exceptional opportunities, and might 
e the knight-errant of out If in earnest and on the right side, he can 
forg weapon out of publ pinion that few evils could resist. He isin just 
the position to discover thes ms and drive them from their hiding-pla- 
ces.” After contempla ing this, and fter ‘‘ the labor of weeks,” it is not 
trange that he wrot 1 ‘editorial entitled ‘ Truth vs. Conscience’” and 
¢ gi it it like rrow into the W ‘ Phis is spirited, and twenty thousaiid 
readers probably are affecte 1 by it in tl ume way as immature youths are by 


y, for a brief and blissful moment they feel as if they 


German legend about ‘The Hour 


Will Come Che Count of Reichenberg drives his young wife from his home 
ind his son is born on the moor, where both mother and child would have 
perished but for the m ks of St. Valentine. The mother dies after all, and 
begs that her offspring be t ken to Marienberg, where her brother is a monk, 
that bv being brought In th holy order he may escape his father’s curse. 
Of course the curse « be averted, and though the father relents it is no- 


in a Teutonic legend. The world of 


» the imprisoned boy ; the stern monk, who has hat- 





xl, counsels him to blind himself to avoid temptation ; 


he does so, and walks over a precipice. It is not a cheerful tale, but also it 
i « unpoetically told 
‘Mother Molly’ is a *‘ quiet’ story. The little action it contains hap- 
pens off the stage, an lis told by the character who writes the book as if it 
were of the last importance, but still too well known to need more than an 
id fyir llu iow and then, while she talks all around it. The effect 
1 y uns] ibly dreary to the unsympatheti reader, who will proba- 
bl ne t is to! mize the negative merits the possesses 
These, however, are not sufficient to dispense the author from the prime ne- 
tv of | l yn being out of the question It is an 
English story of how ‘‘M Molly’s” parents died. and she earned her 
title by inging up her brothers and sisters, how she did this and what be- 
*'‘AD f Fat By R i Boe New York: Dodd, Meac & Co. 
7 Hour Will ¢ A Ta f Aly Cloister. By Wilhelmine Von Hillern. From the 
German by Clara Be New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger. 1880 ° 
Mother Molly. By Francis Mary Peard.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 18 
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ie! id th th bei ¢ ] 1 Devonshire at the end of t 

‘Tit for Tat hen A ¥ 1 in Germany is victi | 

. of ’ e eve ¢ | " ] his {rt to } 1 he I h 
\ The fri | ! with the me ady 
N Yor] | the t There is, neve less, sO much pur 

’ h | ry crudity yut What is pei it, that its eff i 
t! ‘ It w ld in 7 ctl 1 } ds hav mad l | 

_ t ol ( ld ucce Puily retch the n ! I ltoi 
le h of « hundred a inety pages, small though these ar 

‘Alton Thorpe,’ testimonial to the strength of a noble, wom 
ch ter ers the dis 1 f showing the said character very w 

| nd headstror y S] runs ce er to so | conventions, refuses all lvi 
to the mana ient of her estate, s herself toa man who seeks only] 
m vy, conceives nd executes sch ( of reform wl h benefit no one 
which would | the d ir of P lit il ¢ nomists, \ h 1, the book dr Wi 
near its end, the author brings her creation up with a round turn, redu ] 
| to submi n d by m s of a bank robbery and suicide disposes of 
} unworthy | d unites the |} ine to her « in, who has loved her f1 
! rt lo do this two hundred 1 forty-two octavo pages, typog : 
ly close-packed, are required. 
* Magdalei Feérat,’ th ugh the last translat 1, we take to be an « 
| work It is long, the logic of it close, and the plot ugusually comp 
| Zola. The last, however, only emphasizes his lack in the specially Fr 
uality of form. The ingenuity of construction which makes the typi 
l h novel read like a play is replaced in him by a subtl study of o 
and inhe d causes, and one is never quite sure whethe r to place them in 
category of pathology or that of art. The heroine here is overshadowed by 
| a past which is the result of innocence, ignorance, and a false education. B 
come w by experience and the happy wife of the m he loves, she i . 
expectedly confronted by it, and, unsustai by her husband, who is mor- 
| bidly w , She falls a prey to remorse ; ipon, C1 d by the denu " 
tions of her husband’s foster-mothe: r us fanatic, she poisons he ‘ 
und her husband goes mad. ‘There is but e thoroughly healthy chara 
in the book, The pathology seems to be quite correct. 

‘Can She Atone ?’ is an American novel on a somewhat similartheme. It 
is dedicated to ‘* The Great Army of Christian Workeis and Philanthropists 
who are interested in trying ‘‘to rescue the perishing and raise the fallen,’ 
It is perhaps singular that subjects of this order seem to have especial attrac- 





tions for inexperience, and only experts 
conditions under which its 


recognize the difficulty in 
code 

‘ It may be noticed, also, apropos of the truthfulness of these tw 

books, that the 

] 


supposed 
ik 


society's 


| ] ying down the precise own is to be disr 


arded. 





in in question is severely handled by the society commonly 


that which is said 


4 
o 
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to be lenient to it, a 
never to forgive it. 


1 


* Salv: better than 


"opens well, but the statement of its ‘‘ problem ” is 
A Confederate 


non his return 





notion of which suffers from its execution. 


: 
its solution, the 
} 1 


colonel who has deserted his Northern wife visits Lond: from 


an East Indian trip, where he hears from his lawyer, through whom he has 


1¢ has a child. 


instituted divorce proceedings, that Determined to obtain pos- 


session of it, he starts at once for America. On his way to Liverpool h 
meets and recognizes his wife and child without being recognized in turn, 
learns that the former is to sail on the steamer on which he has engaged pas- 
ran assumed name, falls in love with her, and determines to win 


sage und 
her affections on the journey. She appears on board without the child, hav- 
ht it to the divorce-suit. Che 
mut there is time enough 


for many misunderstandings (the colonel’s first love, a widow, being also of 


ing broug England preparatory to fighting 
} 
= 


voyage ends speedily in shipwreck off Queenstown 


the company) and explanations, and some very elaborate obstacles to the 


The most elevated sentiments are 





| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


course of true love ; but all ends happily. 
expressed by the truly good, and very reprehensible ones by the wicked, but 
the author gets in the flavor of novelty by so arranging these exhibitions as to 


all. 


a lady declaiming in public upon matrimonial obligations apropos of her own 


suggest that there is little to choose between the two after For example, 
case is a novelty. 
‘No Relations’ is rather a child’s story than a novel, although we fancy 
It is the his- 
tory of a foundling brought up among peasants in France, who, after many 
2 5 Db Dd ’ / 


that to grown-up readers much of it will prove very attractive. 


strange adventures, discovers his birth to have been gentle and recovers his 
family. All the early part of the story—the description of the village of 
emarkable tra- 


The animals in this troupe 


Chavanon, of Mother Barberin and her husband, and of the 


velling 


g troupe of Signor Vitalis—is excellent. 


are perhaps trained more highly than would seem possible in real life, but the 
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. not such ta l the nN na t} nt of t} r per. \ . ] \ } W s 
lof the respective fates which overtake t! d their master 3 J L s David Doug 
¢ and interesting thr out. The melodramatic partof the novel, W K.), Ad : I & ¢ 1 
may so term the somewhat sensational adventur by which the plot is 
| and finally brought to a dénotiment, is inferior to this, though not 


ely bad. To call ‘No Relations’ a French ‘ Oliver Twist’ would be Fine Arts 


too far. We may best indicate general character by saying that it 





be toa French girl what ‘Oliver Twist’ is to an English or American ——__— 


\bout’s ‘Story of an Honest Man’ is hardly likely to add much to his re- 
on asanovelist. It is a novel with a purpose, though it is rather diffi- 
state in a few words what the purpose is. The hero’s grandfather is a 
er of 1792 and represents the typical Frenchman of that period. His | pga oe 


represents the generation of Frenchmen intermediate between the revolu- . a 


ry and the modern period, while the hero himself illustrates the virtues, , : . : ee : Set, ar 
: te ; ee matic to the point of opera, and indeed it has held the s n opera 
what ought to be the virtues, of to-day. The old generation was grandi- f : ; 7 . 
; 7 thus far with more success than as aq} ¥. At the time of its first prod t it 


ient and patriotic, and the elder Dumont was known among his neigh- : ; : i 
‘ ” Py , was at the most extreme remove from the play i t Cl l 1 
rs as ‘* La France. rhe second generation was full of philanthropy and ' 





¢ was designed for the purpose of showing how a Romantic play « ht to be 
ms of human fraternity, and the second Dumont was consequently known - ae , I P afte 
: oe ae ee written. It abounds in the most generous sentir nd the 
‘Mes semblables. In a terrible con he sacrifices his life for the . . St ale MON ; 
riya . ‘ ; ? ing situations, Fhe world which it places before 1 t 1 val w 
nefit of his fellow-creatures. Che third Dumont is everything that a good P ; ; . ' ; 
. , a ae : : rw of romance in which love and war are t only o« fit for men 
ern Frenchman should be, and his life furnishes M. About with the op- i / ’ : 
“ear é ; ; ; ; which woman represents the idea of loveliness, purity 
unity of giving many valuable hints to his fellow-countrymen as to what le for | - ; 
= : . 3 : = Sstruggk or I I tions 1s the mal motive I I I\ 
ht to be done towards making France a perfect and happy country. In ; . 
5 : ( it must remembered, invent s Ww \ \ ‘ 


ucation we have a minute description of the whole series of reforms intro- 


] i by an Alsatian in a French grammar-school, He transforms it into rs ; 

















1, | ’ . ; ] st 1 v } ‘ + +} ; Res 
ao , Ge ; s of chivalry and romance never ex d, it is no less t i e early 
nething resembling an English boarding-school of the best sort. In indus- : d 
é , ae: ; ‘ i : part of this century a large number of the st: “ f j 
ti matters we have a full account of the reforms introduced into a factory ea k ore 3 é ‘ z 
, 3 the drama that have ever appeared cither 1 ] ( ¢ | 
hich had previously been managed on an antiquated and uneconomical plan. | | : oes i - 
, ; , ; ; + : believe in its existence, and chivalry and 1 ew { 
All this is doubtle and may be very profitable to Frenchmen who 
; - : ‘ ‘ . . d real than even realism has pro with l f t 
. dy it with ati adly impedes the progress of the story, the plot ‘page , ; : 
"} 1: es - . : iffected the drama, was ini t,w WwW \ 1 
which is so sl ight easily be compressed into a few pages, It , es r 
9 ‘i 2 , oP i things movement in the directio { re : \ ’ 
is not a novel which can be expected to arouse much interest eof, . ; e4) 9 , : 
fo: . DI cup tne classic nottne oid drama, With its 1 1 
France. If it were written by anybody else than M. About or in any coun- a ; ao ‘ ’ , 
; : a Ci ; : . troduce in its place that liberality as to tin ) nd whic 
try but France, parts of it might perhaps be called provincial in tone. , ; : 
j ‘ pp l to correspond with th l facts of life \ S had 
do | the dr tic basis of |] \ lt his \ ‘ 1 < 
pletely : classicism was killed and | 1a Was rated { ithe f ol 
Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Py F. V. Greene, Lieutenant of En- the classical »* but reform stopped a lone way shos 
cineers U.S. Army. Late Military Attaché to the U. S. Legation in St. th | oa ee eee P 7 . dramatics F 2 ; 
Petersbi and Author of ‘ The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey rafted upon the stave. ‘ Hernani” is almost as far removed { what 
1877-78.’ (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons 1880. )—To discuss and a , re e “ey ” t have seemed ta 7 
pro the question of the rig and the wrong of the attitude of Font ; ted the met f ET ox It P y. in 
R 1 to the ‘‘ Eastern Que tion”? would | i laborious and diffi- , ‘ r fully into tl aoe 2 wlaw ta taroet evereil shes . 
, : ages ae ore Lo ¢ ully Into t | Ol play, t Ory everyvi y as 
cult task. To follow and criticise her military conduct in the recent war 1... i pian ates a a . - : . e 
with Turkey would require much patient study as well as much time and | « | rd 1 eee ee Pinna = lias” belong, and to revert to that 
space. It is fortunate for the reviewer who has to pronounce upon the merits deal world of romance and adventure which gave “‘ Hernani ” its birth It 
of Lieutenant Greene’s book that he need do neither of these things. He ;. », essary, too, to throw aside for a time one’s sense of the ludicrous, for, 
may safely commend it to the general reader as a remarkably attractive and ;,g d bv our pres +} . fy] a, 
i i } . - } 2 Cr ae " a i i cl s 
f inating book. It seems to be accurate, impartial, and trustworthy, but si a aietin es Phére ore of - ae rs. in the proper sense of th 
h > ; ha e+ ‘ ; ; tainly a . aot f H —_ 
whether it be so or not, it is certainly delightful. It is most agreeable re d- word, in the play. rhe devel . t of 7 ter never plaved nv im- 
' ing, and not for those only who take special pleasure in military books portant part in the theories of the Re tic school, 1 Victor Hugo, who is 
Whether it treats of the singular relation of the Czar to his subjects, or of hi RE EY ee mr a ee ee ht. cai re oo h of 
5S J n lung if} in accomplis 1 playwri, . es s littie 1 this f i 1 oO 
subjects to the Czar, with its strange mixture of personal trust, civic loyalty, } "ate S eat Wn. ic. Gettin 4 ae ns 1, hous alae tha me 
| - “= alis Lsite ~] at i] ai ~ a 4 cyury ’ he at iuu t ai he aa 
and religious devotion ; of the personal qualities of the Russian soldier; of a oe es ba: achiees f nein =. F - 
> i traits in the most o site situations for the ose of produ 1d ic 
he **m< ing 9 ; ante ’” S ] ’ > 1iece af Nea - > winter . e : 1 
the “moving acc idents ” of Shipka Pass, the siege of Plevna, or the winter og, At the end of the first ve hav , Jos saving the life of his 
campaign ; of the author’s singularly romantic and dramatic entry into Con-  ... 4.) enemy. 7/ ad tan } ft} € ' y which he is 
etanti leenr vs P ck, _ " rec) . . c . . . shan . ‘iggy ee oy sary ti 7 ‘ s B 
pies. or gives us a sketch of war correspondents like MacGahan, | gon4 of exhibiting toward the « f an act. but which he rarely shows at 
or; Ost Incre¢ > generals like Skobe —it is < ivs gratifving to the last . Pe . 
r almost incredible generals like Skobeleff—it is always gratifying to the last ype 4 ginning of one. At the « f we have Hernani play- 
degree. It is most fortunate for the reputation of our country and our | ;,,, precisely the same part with Don Ca Don Carlos, however, does 
my th ar SS row + — } ¢ . } . S 
army at we had s a - oO) ‘ » ar-a 1 ian oO I V ' } } , 
rmy that we had such an officer to send to the far-away d of Th Fie | nat hee ie to aol n interview with Sol bv means of the basest 





: Europe, and most creditable to our War Department that it sent such a man. or } 


, and we are sure that no person 


: His book deserves to be universally read 
























whom these lines mav lead to purchase it will fail to rejoice that they have , ‘ F _— . ree 
‘ I } ; wh ives him t opportu y of rrying out a 1 designs 
% } itt > th y D ’ 
4 een written. , 
; has such an effect upon him that he gives up Voie Sol to Mean- 
3 \ > Don Ruy | z ter sparing //ernanz's life from motives of the 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK me exalted gens y which at critical dramatic points determines the 
. Pu ; a m of all the char ; tl lay 1 permitiing him to marry Dosa 
‘ C.), Pastor's Counsels to Young Christians...... Cong. Pub. ¢ . ; _ ; . ‘ . 
Junior Sicacs Reese oes texee ets ince R. W ton) 1 So?, in the end kills them both, although at one period he had offered //er- 
, The House Beautiful, new ed ‘ oad Chas. $ r ' ; , ae . a . =— , , ; | } 
Juliana H ), We andthe World: a Boys’ Story Roberts Bres 25 want lO Live Uy © (alist ! av plays the part of hostage for the 
Lucretia P.), The Peterkin Papers........ . i J. R. Osgood & ¢ I 1 , ‘ } foie } a oe ' - life he ] l f rival 
Lankester (Dr. F. ), Family Medical Guide : a E.R. I r . C. s44€7H ANI, N »reiu HUTS LENE © MAT ) lis Tival, 
Martin (T.), Goethe’s Faust, new ed Ge Kit r & ( 15 CO } hh 1} ‘ f +} ] ; } } 43 i 
I t .), G iust, n coccesccceces eee eee eoes Nir m5 ¢ use of his irst fi f tne king, in the a, Naving 
Oncken (W.), Allgemeine Geschichte, Parts 21, 22, sw: B. West S . th , x b» * chee , ue 
3 On the Rhine, and Other Sketches of rrr reer J. B. Lippi tts 3 reot n all the other n ves which rn his tior insists on throwing up 
: On the Wing through Europe ‘ . (H.W. Derby & ( , __ ptase ahora : . ie es irik I 
is Poverina: a Tale, swd 2 t ; D. Appleton & ¢ his rd-won happiness, and dying simply because Yon Ruy still possesses the 
Publishers’ Trade-List Annual for 18 2 5 » F. Levy I : ’ 1 1 —— ra } 1} 
F Schliemann (H.), Mycenz, new ed .(Chas. Scribner's S *: 1orn, which he had previousiy offerea t vive up. It is Impossible to see the 
% Tennyson (A.), A Dream of Fair Women ; illust d ....UJ. R. Osgood & — ] - 
d : wacaie = P : | without being struck by these peculiarities or noticing that what tri- 
umphs over them is the cunning art of an accomplished playwright, who tho- 
: Le Roman d'un Brave Homme. Par Edmond About.’ Paris: Hachette et Cie. 18 ay } A ee " $2 ‘ 
* The Story of an Honest Man. By Edmond About.’ New York: D, Appleton & ¢ 8c I y understands effective situations and climaxe 
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: F , ats eek Thaes 1 1 r husband, after wl she comes home and dies in the fifth act. It is 
f | \ t li- | ay in which th is no consistency or continuity, yet it abounds in telling 

{ | he { tuati , such as tl between the two sisters, the scene in which G//- 

! fat ul y | ty | t to prevent her husband fighting with her lover, and the death-scene 

( I | t M I It attempted on ‘Thurs- | Comparing Mlle. Bernhardt in these two parts, the most striking thing about 
f sl din it, it was 1 not | her acting of them is that they should both be so good. It is the fashion to 

\ th we hay t y 1 her in that she has a limited range in the expression of passion, but the limits 

j i er play cl ly} xl, it is risking very litth fixed by these two plays are very wide. In the way of denunciation what 

t | hool r in which is most | could be finer than her scene with her sister in ‘‘ Froufrou” ? As an exhibition 
] hl f is th f the ] nt day. The range of ; of extreme agony and anguish of mind, her vain entreaties addressed to her 

f i ia h » cover includes all the three- husband at Venice could hardly be better done. Her declaration of her de- 
| l ] ] 1 in her virtues and her defects | votion to /Zervnaxni’s fortunes, her rejection of Dow Carlos’s advances, were 
! the | it I vell be very dogmatic about | equally good. We might go on almost indefinitely, and, taking scene after 
h t, for full of her long | | scene from the plays in which she has appeared, declare with entire safety 
t ! miliarity different methods of | that her acting was throughout admirable. It is impossible, however, to see 
é t t t advant in almost any part. She ! her in Victor Hugo's play without feeling that it is really Frou/frou actiag 

i ! ‘ ti vho has fora g ration been | Deva Sol. The romantic part isa wonderful performance ; in the other she 
intry, l icult t ply any test to her talent which it | is completely at home. The very continuity and coherence of Dosa Sol’s 

( | L( pari of her acting in ‘* Hernani” with her | part interferes with her acting, for it is not altogether natural to her to act 
Froufrou” will, we think, show that the latter dramatic creation is:| coherently or continuous That absorption in a single feeling which is 
e wl understands far better than the former. ‘‘ Froufrou” is in all | the essence of the latter part, and which is the really excellent and noble 
respec e of II i It is based, or supposed to be based, | thing inherited by the Romantic from the Classical school, is something which 


which form | is 


l nkn¢ wn to ‘ Froufrou a 
the feeling of the moment, but an enduring and 
b ’ D> 


and the writers of the ‘‘Froufrou” period. 


t p of t lran derstood by Victor Hugo, have all disap- | /vow/row is the slave of 
| red ] with tl ordinar entiments, comic ; wel is tragic, over} owering pas ion is out of the question > otherwise she would not have 
of eve It is, in f I ly of every-day life. Giderte is the | been Froufrou. 
Par iw ’ f l ] h 1, amia ble, frivol , fond of plea- It is this lack of continuous passion which probably gives to Mlle. Bern- 
re, weal ning. Sh l 1 to a tragic end by circumstances | hardt’s acting that slight flavor of insincerity which at times mars its perfec- 
1 her own \ ess, ii 1 consequence of this fact, such a charac- | tion. In isolated scenes and passages her expression and action are perfect, 
t vould never |] I dreamt of for a heroine of a nantic play or | but the complete identification of the actress with her part does not last 
ry rhe o chat sar rely introduced to heighten the effect of | longer; by some little gesture or look, or some unnecessary by-play, the illu- 
the tragedy of her life Ldeath, It is characteristic of the modern realistic | sion produced by her marvellous acting is dispelled. This is more noticeable 
dra that it ) a very great extent a drama of feminine pathos. It in such a part as Dova So/than in Froufrou. The latter, when she is on the 
I eem to take more interest in the analysis of feminine emotions than | stage, is generally the central figure of it, and has too much to do to permit 
in ! ] ly ons of men. ‘‘Hernani” isa man’s play. The | many of these relapses. Dovia So/, with a comparatively small part, is on the 
principal part nen’s part ‘‘Froufrou” isa woman's play. /voufrow | stage a great deal, and has that most difficult of all tasks, to make herself 
id her sister the only sei parts in it, if, indeed, anything in the play | felt when she is not speaking. It is just at this point that Mlle. Bernhardt’s 
1 be called | want of absorption in the character she is playing shows itself. When she 
In Devia Sols ea great Ror tic feminine type, a lady of high birth | ceases to speak she ceases to be Dovia Sol, or at any rate she does not seem 
in love with whom she knows only as an outlaw, displaying under the | to remember so distinctly that she is Dofia Sol that she forgets everything 
infl of r love the loftiest traits of character, ready to endure privation | else. Her dresses no doubt are very beautiful and her poses very picturesque, 
ind misery for | ike, so far elev 1 above the ordinary plane of life and | but we do not care to be reminded quite so often that they are so. 
action that temptation ceases to entice or danger to frighten. At the end It might be expected that an actress of this sort would be most effective 


she prefers to take her life rather than 


have a weak chi 


l, married accidentally to a man 
but whom her sister love Then there appears 

her in a frivolous wav, while her sister establishe 
dand chiid. This suddenly tr: 
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